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You'll call it the most complete resort Rotel in {facilities and expertly trained personnel 

Las Vegas . . . One-hundred-fifty acre vatation ¢ Sparkling swimming pool in lush tropical setting 
wonderland... Featuring the spectacular Foties ¢ ... Health Clubs... Tennis courts... 18-hole 
Bergere in the spacious Theatre Restaurant \ €¥° Tropicana Championship Golf Course. 
Entertainment's most exciting names in t i 

Blue Room Epicurean adventures in 
Gourmet Room, truly one of America’s ‘i 
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Restaurants Romance in intimate j 
Fontaine Lounge .. . The most luxurious gems fe 
and suites inLas Vegas... Complete convention™ .' AmerICAN HOME OF THE FOLIES BERGERE 
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FOR HOTEL RESERVATIONS CALL YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 
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In the fun places of the West, the fine hotels are Del Webb 

hotels. Ata Del Webb hotel we pamper you. Treat you like 

a guest, not just a customer. We provide the little things. 

that make your stay a great stay” Like 

hot water when you want it, free ice 

and fast friendly services. In a Del 

Webb hotel you'll find fine restau- 

STAY DEL WIE rants and superb food. Above all, 


you'll find people who care about 
your comfort. Next time you visit one 
SUBSIDIARY HOTELS OF 


of the fun places... Scottsdale or 
Det E. Wess CORPORATION 









Phoenix, Ariz.; Las Vegas or Lake Tahoe, Nevada; Fresno 
or San Francisco, Calif., Be Our Guest. 





CORPORATION 
——a 


Mountun Fidhits SCOTTSDALE, ARIZ. TowneHou SOp a PA MOENIX eae HOTEL SAVARA LAS VEGAS, NEV. 
SAUARA-raHoe LAKE TAHOE, NEV. The MINT LAS VEGAS, NEV. HOTEL THUNDERBIRD LAS VEGAS, NEV. 





see page 24 
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FRONT COVER—Feather River and 
its scenic highway. State Route 70 
passes under breath-taking heights 
in the Sierra between the Sacra- 
mento Valley and Reno. Photo by 
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LAKE TAHOE 


HARRAH’S 

Lawrence Welk, thru July 16 
Danny Thomas, July 17 - Aug. 9 
Petula Clark, Aug. 10-27 
Tennessee Ernie Ford, Sept. 11-24 


HARVEY’S 
The Promises, thru July 16 
Marti Barris, July 1 - July 21 
Hawaii ’69, July 2- Aug. 5 
Roberta Darren, July 3 - July 23 
Louis Jordan & The Tympany 5, 
July 17 - Aug. 20 
Night Beats, July 24 - Aug. 23 
Martha Mason, oly 30 - Aug. 18 
Rene’ Paulo, Aug. 6 - Aug. 26 
Val-Aires, Aug. 12 - Aug. 28 
Cathy Ryan, Aug. 14 - Sept. 10 
Elegant IV, Aug 19 - Sept. 9 
New Vaudeville Band, WES 21 - Sept. 10 
Sultan’s Harem Revue, Aug. 27 - Sept. 16 
Dusty & Sylvia, Aug. 29 - Sept. 18 
Coulter Twins, Sept. 10 - Sept. 30 
Andrini & Sarazen, Sept. 11 - Oct. 8 
South Sea Islanders, Sept. 17 - Oct. 14 


SAHARA-TAHOE 
June Taylor Dancers, thru Aug. 11 
Shirley Bassey, Myron Cohen, thru July 14 
Danny Kaye, July 15 - Aug. 4 
Tiny Tim, Aug. 5-11 
Ray Conniff, Aug. 12 - Sept. 1. 
Jane Morgan, Homer & aires Sept. 2-15 
Liza Minnelli, Kids Next Door 
Pat Morita, Sept. 16 - Oct. 6 


RENO-SPARKS - CARSON CITY 


BELLA UNION VARIETY HALL 


Dora the Beautiful Dishwasher or 
The Maid Who Cleaned Up 


CARSON CITY NUGGET 

Greta and Bill Quartet, thru July 13 

Dick Caldwell and The Celebrities, July 15-27 
Jerry Sun Show, July 29 - Aug. 17 

Jax and Jills, Aug. 19-31 

Virgil Gifford’s Country gals Sept. 2-21 
Kona Klan, Sept. 23 - Oct. 


HARRAH’S 

Trinf Lopez, thru July 16 

Donald O’Connor, July 17-23 

Totie Fields, Lennon Sisters, Aug. 14 - Sept. 3 





Sahara Tahoe’s summer into fall sched- 
ule includes, among others, Danny Kaye, 
Tiny Tim and (above) Liza Minnelli. Miss 
Minnelli, daughter of Judy Garland, 
shares billing with the delightful Kids 
Next Door and Pat Morita September 

16 through October 6. 


HAROLDS CLUB 

Brenda Lee, thru July 28 

Jan Murray, Leigh Ann Austin, July 29-Aug. 18 
Harry James, Aug. 19 - Sept. 15 

Buddy Greco, Sept. 16 - Oct. 6 


HOLIDAY 
Charles Gould’s Satin Strings 


MAPES 
Paul Littlechief, Joe Karnes, Ind. 


JOHN ASCUAGA’S NUGGET 


Al Hirt, thru July 9 

Sandler & voand! July 31 - Aug. 20 
Sergio Franchi 

Hines, Hines and Dad, Sere 4-17 
Liberace, Sept. 18 - Oct. 

Mickie Finn, Oct. 9-29 


PONDEROSA 


Turk Murphy & Pat Yankee, thru Aug. 11 
Arvon Dale Orchestra, Aug. 12 - Sept. 8 
George Liberace, Sept. 9 - Oct. 12 
Esquires, Oct. 13 - Nov. 15 


PRIMADONNA 
Tom McKenzie, Ind. 


LAS VEGAS 


ALADDIN HOTEL 
Minsky’s Burlesque ’69, Ind. 


CAESAR’S PALACE 

Mame starring Celeste Holm, Ind. 
Woody Woodbury, thru July 3 

The Checkmates, Ltd., thru July 31 
Jackie Mason, Judy Lynn, Aug. 1-21 


DESERT INN 
Pzazz '69 


DUNES HOTEL 
1969 Casino de Paris starring Renaud 
Vive les Girls ’69 


FLAMINGO 
Pat Boone, thru July 30 
Wayne Cochran and The Platters, July 12-23 


FREMONT 

Shelley Berman, thru July 30 
Shirley Jones, July 31 - Aug. 27 
Kay Starr, Aug. 28 - Sept. 24 
Patti Page, Sept. 25- Oct. 22 





Popular British import Petula Clark will 
be a late summer attraction at Harrah's 
in Stateline. Following Lawrence Welk 
and Danny Thomas the sedate song- 
stress will be offering an inimitable 
style which has brought acclaim for her 
records and television appearances. 
She opens August 10. 















FRONTIER 

Jimmy Dean, thru July 9 

Wayne Newton, July 10-30 

Jerry Vale, July 31 - Aug. 20 
Barbara Eden, Aug. 21 - Sept. 10 


HACIENDA HOTEL 


Strictly Burlesque Show with 
Hank Henry, Ind. 


THE MINT 
Suzi Arden, Ind. 
Eddie Cash, thru July 13 
The Expressions, thru July 28 
Buddy Allen, July 2-22 
Cheryl Poole, July 14-28 
The Summer Winds, July 23 - Aug. 19 
The Four Tunes 

Jim Ware and The Motives, July 29-Aug. 25 
Paul Littlechief, Aug. 26 - Sept. 22 
The Clique Mexicali, Aug. 26 - Sept. 9 
Eddie Cash, Sept. 10 - Oct. 7 


RIVIERA 


Merv Griffin, thru July 14 
Totie Fields, thru July 29 
Ed Ames, July 15 - Aug. 11 


SAHARA 

Tennessee Ernie Ford, thru July 7 
Johnny Carson, July 8-14 

Shirley Bassey, July 15-28 

Donald O’Connor, July 29 - Aug. 11 
Frank Gorshin, Aug. 12-25 


SANDS 
Dionne Warwick, Rodney Dangerfield, 
July 30 - Aug. 19 


STARDUST 
Le Lido de Paris Revue - Tout Paris 


SILVER SLIPPER 
Wonderful World of Burlesque ’ 
George Rock & the Red Garter Dixieland Band 


TROPICANA 
1969 Folies Bergere 


THUNDERBIRD 
Artists and Models 
Pardon My Can Can 
Tokyo Holiday 


Pat Boone, teenage idol of a few years 
ago, continues to captivate a now older 
generation and is Las Vegas’ fabulous 
Flamingo’s star for the month of July, 
opening the third and appearing 
through the 30th. 
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Any time of the year, any kind of fun! Nevada promises you a winner 
for your vacation. Choose exactly what you want to do, or let the chips 
fall where they may. There’s something for every member of the family. 
You can get lost in the crowds or cut yourself off from everything but 
breathtaking scenery. Or try a winning combination of both. 


Take the desert or the high country. And don’t worry about the time of 
the year. One season is as great as the next. 


Spin a vacation in Nevada this year. Get away to it all! 


| NEVADA DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 
| Dept. T, Carson City, Nevada 89701 


| To: Mr. Clark Russel, Director; Please send 


more information on Nevada Vacations for 
| Spring 1 Summer] Fall (] Winter 0 
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For today .. . and a thousand tomorrows 


Turn ona light, or a power tool, or a new industrial plant today and the same old 
reliable electricity will be there waiting to make things just a little easier for you. 
But is it the same? 


You bet! 


Sierra Pacific's new $16.7 million Fort Churchill Station Unit No. 1 turns out the 
same energy as Tracy Station only now there's a lot more of it. About 110,000 
kilowatts by latest test. Enough to see you through a thousand tomorrows of 
progress... until Unit No. 2 is completed in 1971. The plan-ahead folks at Sierra 
Pacific are thinking of your future... today. 


YOUR PROGRESSIVE, INVESTOR-OWNED 


SIERRA PACIFIC POWER COMPANY & 














FOR INFORMATION REGARDING 
INDUSTRIAL OPPORTUNITIES AND 
ECONOMIC PROSPECTS IN SOUTHERN NEVADA 


CONTACT: MARKETING DEPARTMENT 


BANK OF NEVADA 


225 EAST BRIDGER, LAS VEGAS, NEVADA 89101 
ALEX K. SAMPLE, JR., CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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This machine 
keeps people from 


going hungry. 





Air West serves food on many of its 
raeyatsiceyen cree sttcd eter Colemertameallenmererannterel ir 
sandwich trays or just snack a little. 

Pavano rtd coh volementeccreeveniceyarile)rc 
while you’re eating, there are 5 seats to a row 
instead of 60n our roomy DC-9’s, 

So call your Travel Agent or Air West. 

And you won’t go hungry. 














CASHMAN EQUIPMENT CO. 


Nevada’s mining and construction 
equipment center... 













© CATERPILLAR e ATHEY @ HYSTER 

Engines, industrial and truck; Log skidders; rear, bottom and 20 ton to 75 ton capacity trail- 
tors; ‘dozers; rippers; load- side dump hauling units, 20 cu. ers; solid tire, steel wheel or 
facknand wheel; scrapers; yd. to 55 cu. yd. struck capacity. Tampings Compactors; eLeWMe 


Caterpillar ons a winches. 

are registered trade- 

marks of Caterpillar e 

Tractor Goer gets ¢ TOWMOTOR e KOLMAN bald Sie rk! 





motor is a registered 
trademark of Tow- 
motor Corporation, a 
subsidiary of Cater- 
pillar Tractor Co. 


15 ton to 45 ton HT cranes; 
HALE TSEC STAs Hopto and Gradall backhoes 
{ plants and feeding with 2 cu. ft. to 2 cu. yd. struck 
capacity buckets. 







LPG or standard gas powered 
lift trucks . . . 2,000 Ib. to 
60,000 Ib. equipment 



















Reno 
600 Glendale Rd. 
ph. 358-5111 


Las Vegas 
1132 W. Bonanza Rd. 
ph. 382-889] 






helping Nevada grow, 
growing with Nevada! 





91H ANNUAL WORLD CHAMPIONSHIP WILD BURRO RACES 


SEE THEM AT BEATTY, NEVADA ‘‘Gateway to Death Valley’’ Labor Day Weekend 
AUG S073 2-SERa moa 
‘ . 3. 
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Las Vegas News Bureau Photographs 






“where everyone meets” 


EXCHANGE CLUB 


BAR AND RESTAURANT 
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bank in the 
middle of things... 


Nevada National Bank was a vital part of Nevada’s very first industries — 
ranching and mining. That was when a handshake could close a cattle deal and a 
hard rock miner could borrow for a grubstake on a string of mules. It was a matter 

of trust. It still is. 


Nevada is growing and changing. The Comstock is gone. But the economic future of this 
state has never looked so bright. Nevada National Bank plays a major role in bringing 
new industry to Nevada. Businessmen scouting for new prospects and new locations 
have found no one knows Nevada better than the bank in the middle of things. 
If you'd like to stake your industrial claim in Nevada, contact the man in the 
middle of things — Floyd R. Lamb, President , 


Nevada National Bank , 


HEAD OFFICE: 501 N. Virginia Street, Reno, Nevada 89503 
STATEWIDE MEMBER F.D.1.C. 
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WILLKOMMEN 


‘Welcome to the USA! 


By Will Arey 


Deputy Director, U.S. Travel Service 


A bonanza with a foreign accent is 
waiting to be mined by Nevada, and its 
potential rivals the wealth of the great 
Comstock Lode of Virginia City. 

This new gold and silver is in the pock- 
ets of international tourists. Last year 1.6 
million overseas visitors came to the 
United States and spent an estimated one 
billion in doing so. This was an increase 
in people and dollars of approximately 
200% since 1961, when this country 
made a belated entry into the competi- 
tion for the tourist dollar with the crea- 
tion of the United States Travel Service 
(USTS), a division of the Department of 
Commerce. 

The increase in numbers is being 
matched by a spread of destinations, as 
Reno, Lake Tahoe, Las Vegas and other 
western points are now showing up on 
itineraries previously limited to New York 
City, Niagara Falls and the eastern sea- 
board. These developments should be of 
interest to Nevadans, because their state 
—if proper steps are taken now—has the 
potential to become one of the great 
tourist attractions in the world. 

Times have changed. In earlier years 
heavy volumes of foreign travel to the 
United States did not seem possible or 
even desirable. Indeed, official efforts 
prior to 1961 were designed to achieve 
the opposite effect, with the Department 
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of Commerce acting under congressional 
mandate to encourage travel from the 
U.S. to rebuild foreign economies shat- 
tered by World War II. 

By 1960 it was obvious this mission had 
been accomplished—all too well. The suc- 
cess contributed to a serious balance of 
payments problem for the United States. 
Between 1949 and 1960 our country’s 
travel deficit—the difference between 
what U. S. tourists spend abroad and what 
foreign visitors spend here—had more 
than tripled, from $360 million to $1.1 
billion. 

Designed as the answer to this rapidly- 
worsening economic situation was the 
International Travel Act of 1961, which 
established USTS. Using ‘Visit USA’ as 
its slogan, USTS inaugurated a two- 
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USTS Photo 


pronged approach—the creation of travel 
promotion offices in major tourist mar- 
kets abroad to act as the focal points of 
intensive promotion and advertising ef- 
forts and a concentrated program at 
home to make the U.S. an easier, less- 
expensive and better place to visit. 

Since then, thanks in large part to the 
response of the travel trade and the ef- 
forts of the National Association of Travel 
Organizations and Discover America (two 
non-governmental, non-profit organiza- 
tions which combined this year into Dis- 
cover America Travel Organizations), the 
picture has changed somewhat. 

In 1968 the United States was the num- 
ber one tourist destination in the world. 
As pointed out by William D. Patterson, 
publisher of The Saturday Review and a 
member of the 15-member board which 
advises the Secretary of Commerce on 
travel policy, the foreign tourist revenues 
earned by the U.S. last year made it 
“the first country in the history of tourism 
to receive such an enormous amount 
from foreign visitors.” 

The USTS force of 80 travel profession- 
als—split evenly between the head- 
quarters in Washington, D.C., and the 
overseas offices—is poised this year for its 
biggest effort yet. 

Travel information offices are located 
at various points throughout the world, 

















| operating under regional headquarters in 


England, France, West Germany, Brazil, 
Mexico, Australia and Japan. They fea- 
ture mobile staffs and a full range of ma- 
terials and services to international car- 
riers, travel agents and tour operators. 

The USTS Marketing Division recently 
completed a $1.2 million advertising pro- 
gram for 1969. Ads in international edi- 
tions of Reader’s Digest and leading local 
publications featured the theme: ‘The 


| people of the United States invite you to 


come and see our country the way we 
see it. It is less expensive than you think.” 

In its message, USTS attempted to con- 
vey the warm friendliness of the Ameri- 


ON HE: 
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This poster, on display throughout the world 
at USTS travel centers, depicts what potential 
visitors to the USA want most to see. And 
what do they want? Judging from the poster 
much of what they wish to see can be found 
right here in Nevada. 


can people, the ease and convenience of 
zetting around the country and informa- 
‘ion on the availability of reasonably- 
driced meals, lodging, transportation, 


|sight-seeing and attractions. 


The travel industry has backed up the 
dromise of economy with discount pro- 
zrams for air, rail and bus travel, sight- 
seeing tours and car rentals. Also, the 
National Park Service has waived en- 
‘rance fees for anyone carrying a foreign 
dassport. 

At the same time, the Visitor Services 


USTS Photo 


Pivision has worked to ensure a proper: 
}velcome for our visitors. It starts with 





nultilingual signs at airport ports of entry 
carrying a personal welcome from Presi- 
Jent Nixon to guests from abroad. To 





give substance.to that welcome, the Ad- 
vertising Council has produced a $3 mil- 
lion public service campaign for USTS 
emphasizing the importance of personal 
relationships in a visitor’s impression of 
this country. . 

It reminds every U. S. citizen that “One 
Foreign Visitor’s Most Unforgettable 
Memory Might Easily Be You.” 

Simplification of entry procedures, 
hints for motorists and students, elimi- 
nation of language barriers and a pro- 
gram in 68 cities to bring foreigners into 
American homes are other parts of the 
“welcome” program. 


Company’s Coming 

As the U.S. looks toward another rec- 
ord travel year, Nevada finds itself in a 
favored position to benefit from the ex- 
pected rush of foreign visitors. This re- 
sults from the state’s international fame, 
its natural and man-made attractions, its 
location, the bargains it offers a tourist 
and its people. As Bob Riggs, Regional 
Director of USTS/Sao Paulo, and former 


USTS liaison with the states, put it: 


“Nevada has an image which is a win- 
ner for the United States. The things that 
attract visitors to this country can all be 
found within its borders.” 


wert 


sno ed i "oie " 

Welcome to the USA! They’re now arriving by 
the thousands from abroad, a tourist invasion 
unprecedented in this country. 


Miss Liberty, still a world-wide symbol of the 
USA, as she is portrayed on a USTS poster. 


A word portrait of Nevada takes shape 
in this market survey report from Karl F. 
Kuhn, Regional Director in Frankfurt, 
West Germany: 

“The things that interest people from 
our market area are—(1) Indians, (2) Rug- 
ged Old West, (3) Americans and their 
families and (4) natural wonders.” 


USTS Photo 


USTS Photo 





A magic and exciting word to most foreigners 
—“Indian.”” Nevada Indians here are on parade 
in Carson City. 


Fame 


There are few residents of the free 
world who do not have some awareness 
of Nevada, due largely to the glamour 
and excitement of Las Vegas and to the 
international success of TV’s Bonanza, 
which has made Virginia City virtually 
a household word in many countries. 

A Manila columnist described Las 
Vegas as “the one place in the known 
accessible world that is likely to fulfill 
the conventional Filipino’s secret dreams 
of foreign travel.” 

The state is still benefiting from the 
Nevada Tourist/Trade Mission of 1964, 
in which 36 government and business 
leaders visited six European countries to 
promote the Silver State. Nevada was one 
of the first states to take an active role 
in international travel promotion and its 
venture is regarded by USTS as one of 
the most successful. 


Attractions 


Few areas in the world can equal Ne- 
vada’s scope of natural wonders, or its 
other unique attractions. : 

How many other places can boast a 
panorama that includes the engineering 
marvel of Hoover Dam; a national forest 
system containing nearly 5,000,000 acres 
of majestic trees, grazing lands, recrea- 
tion areas and spectacular scenery; state 
parks that range from sandy beaches on 
mountain lakes to a child’s wonderland 
of sandstone formations; three of the 
most beautiful lakes in the world; bounti- 
ful farming and ranching areas; and vast 
reaches of unbroken desert? 
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Highway Dept. 














As has been noted, the Wild West is 
what most foreign visitors want to ex- 
perience. Nevada has it aplenty, whether 
it is real cowboys at work, deserted ghost 
towns, Indian reservations, rodeos or an- 
nual western celebrations such as Carson 
City’s “Nevada Day.” 

Finally, there isthe magic of resorts 
in Reno, Lake Tahoe, and Las Vegas, 
which—as one London travel writer said— 
give Nevada a “‘fairyland’’ aspect. 


Location 


Nevada has a strategic location, both 
in its relation to other international at- 
tractions and its relative proximity to the 
fastest-growing source of visitors from 
abroad. 


ViSTORS. FROM ABROAD, 


Die 
cate 
Y 









A poster the USTS uses in this country, with a 
timely, not-too-subtle message for Americans. 


First, Nevada centers between four 
other attractions that top the “must” list 
of most foreign visitors to the West — 
Grand Canyon, Disneyland, San Francisco 
and Yellowstone National Park. Secondly, 
it shares with other Pacific states the ad- 
vantage of being nearest (after Hawaii) 
to Asia, which is pouring forth travelers 
bound for other lands at an unprece- 
dented rate. Last year Japan moved into 
third place behind the United Kingdom 
and West Germany in the number of 
visitors to the U.S. and so far in 1969 
Asia is continuing to record the greatest 
increases. 


Economy 


The greatest handicap in selling the 
U.S. as a vacation spot is the widespread 
misconception among foreigners that one 
has to be a millionaire to afford the trip. 
It is toward correcting this mistaken view 
that the major thrust of USTS advertising 
is directed. Full-page ads in 18 major 
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markets have carried detailed suggestions 
on how foreigners can see any spot in 
the country for $16-$20 a day. 

Journalists, many of them brought here 
on USTS-sponsored trips, have helped 
greatly. Frank Gallego, travel editor of 
the Sydney (Australia) Daily Telegraph, 
wrote: ‘The truth is that the freedom of 
choice in expenditure in the United States 
is astounding and there is hardly a tra- 
veler from any land who can’t afford to 
travel in the U.S. if he knows how to 
go about it.” 

This is especially true in Nevada, which 
offers some of the greatest bargains in 
the country in food, accommodations 


-and entertainment. On a recent visit, a 


British travel writer was pleased to find 
“some of the best entertainment in the 
world at prices which would seem ridicu- 
lous in Europe.” 


People 


The westerner, with his tradition of 
rugged independence and self-reliance, 
is especially attractive to the foreigner. 
Most visitors from abroad report they 
have not been disappointed by those 
they have met. 

“People out here seem to be a little 
less rushed, more open, more friendly 
and more inclined to take an interest in 
a visitor,” one European observed. 

These personal relationships are most 
important. Foreigners, like Americans, 
often return from trips to find their most 
pleasant memories do not concern some 
stone monument, mountain top or native 
dish, but rather an encounter with a local 
resident who offered a kindness. 

All of the above attributes favor Ne- 
vada in the international tourist market, 
but they should be recognized as only 
the starting points in a program that 
could make the state a major destination. 
Following, at the request of NEVADA 
Highways and Parks Magazine, is a list 
of USTS suggestions for that program. 








Japanese visitors in front of the US Capitol, 
obviously enjoying themselves. Below — They 
especially want to see rodeos. And where will 
they find better rodeos than in Nevada? 


1. Tailor promotions to specific mar- 
kets. This doesn’t just mean literature 
printed in the local language, a first pre- 
requisite, but also making sure there is a 
potential for your product. For example, 
promotions featuring Nevada’s mountain 
resorts will not create too much stir in 
West Germany. 

Dr. Christian Schuetze, political edi- 
tor of the Sueddeutsche Zeitung, explains, 
“We in Europe have much easier ways 
to travel to mountains than to come to 
America and can stay there much longer 
and much cheaper.” 

The key is contrast. Tourists want to 
see what they don’t have at home. 

2. Take advantage of the services of- 
fered by USTS. In effect, Nevada has 
seven professional fully-staffed travel 
promotion offices to spread its message 


- around the world. 


USTS stands ready to give equal assist- 
ance to any state, but those which pro- 
duce professional products for distribu- 
tion overseas benefit the most. Much of 
the material submitted to USTS is simply 
not suitable for use in other countries. 
Travel stories (which can be in English), 
photos, slides and a movie with narration 


USTS Photo 


Don Dondero 








in French, Spanish or German would be 
welcomed by USTS offices overseas. 

In the near future USTS is hopeful of 
being able to offer more than advice in 
this area. Legislation now before the Con- 
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Another USTS poster, this one in Italian. The 
illustration, one of the spots they most want 
to visit, should signal an alert to tourist- 
conscious Nevadans. 


gress would enable USTS to provide 
matching funds for approved projects. 

3. Send a Nevada Tourist Mission to 
Australia and Japan, and/or South Amer- 
ica. The participants should have specific 
information for local travel agents, par- 
ticularly regarding prices. 

4. Take the regional approach. Foreign- 
ers are like Americans in wanting to see 
as much as they can; they don’t want to 
stay in any one place for two weeks. 
Nevada can be the home base for tours 
that include the major attractions of 
nearby states. 

Jim Deitch of the Las Vegas News Bu- 
reau used this approach to win the 1969 
convention of the Society of American 
Travel Writers. While the convention will 
meet in Las Vegas, tours to other states 
will precede and follow the business 
sessions. 

Not only is this more effective, but the 
increased contributors to a program 
make the promotion dollar go further. 

5. Bring foreign travel agents here. No 
one is more concerned about making 
tourists happy than the man who has to 
answer for it if they aren’t— the local 
travel agent. If he knows Nevada, he will 
recommend it to his clients. 

The Tropicana Hotel of Las Vegas is 
one of the Nevada operations active in 
this regard. .In June, the Tropicana and 
hotels in the Los Angeles and San Fran- 
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cisco (the regional approach) hosted 75 
travel agents from Peru, Chile, Argentina 
and Brazil. 

6. Seek international conventions. 
There are over 2,000 international organi- 
zations and the U. S. hosts less than 10% 
of them. Big business awaits the local 
convention authority who will meet the 
special needs of these groups and ag- 
gressively seek their business. 

7. Make visitors welcome. This has 
many facets, but perhaps the most im- 
portant part is communication in the visi- 
tor’s language. 

Complained a recent French visitor, 
“It is rather embarrassing when one does 
not know what the menu is supposed to 
mean and there is no one capable of 
explaining it to you.” 

Under a cooperative program with the 
American Hotel and Motel Association, 





Above-—Still another USTS poster and, below, 
the interior of one of the USTS travel centers 
in Europe. 


USTS is certifying and publicizing abroad 
those hotels and motels whose switch- 
boards, reception desks, and restaurants 
are manned by employees who can speak 
English, Spanish, French, and German 
(or Japanese). 
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Nevada can have a bright future in in- 
ternational tourism. One of the most 


compelling appeals to tourists in earlier 
years was ‘See Paris and die.” In future 
years it might well be supplanted by ‘See 
Nevada and live.” 
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Bonanza, exported for viewing in many for- 
eign countries, is the most popular American 
TV show. They are eager to see Bonanza in 
real life and they can—at the Bonanza Ranch 
at Lake Tahoe. They are also eager to see 
Nevada’s famous showsgirls. 
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No westerner would any more expect 
to see an old fashioned chuck wagon 
actually in operation on the range today 


than he would expect to see longhorn 


cattle grazing in the hills. 
The Marble Ranch in Elko County pro- 


_ duces far better beef animals than the 


all but defunct longhorn but to the as- 
tonishment of many cattlemen, the ranch 
still operates an honest to goodness 


chuck wagon every fall during roundup. 


It just might be the last one in use in 
the cow country of the West. _ 


“A chuck wagon isn’t the most eco- 


~nomical way to feed the cowboys,” ad- 


weeps 


ERE YW Sy: 


Cowboys herd horses north into the high 


country on Elko County’s giant Marble Ranch, 
heading for the next camping spot. Tomor- 
row; they will be combing the hills for strays, 
the purpose of the annual fall roundup. 


mits Pete Marble, one of the partners of 
the spread which covers a third of a 


million acres. “It’s slow moving, and it - 
consumes a lot of time hitching up the 


horses. A truck would be more conve- 
nient. But the men like the idea of the 
chuck wagon. It generates a special feel- 
ing that a truck with all the fancy modern 
cooking conveniences could never do.” 

That attachment the men have for 
their old chuck wagon is nothing new. 
It’s a tradition dating back to the earliest 
days of cattle and cowboys, well before 
the advent of barbed wire and fences. 
During open range days all cowboy life 
away from the home ranch centered 
around the chuck wagon. It was their 
range home and social center. Cowboys 
ate, discussed the day’s work, relaxed 
and told stories, and slept close to the 


chuck wagon. It served as headquarters, 
too, where the business of detailing the © 
day to day range operations was pre- 
scribed by the range boss, or it became a 
hospital if a man were injured or not 
up to snuff. 

But most important, the chuck wagon 
was where the cook was. And he was a 
peculiar institution, too. No different on 
the Marble Ranch than during the hey- 
day of the chuck wagon, cowboys called 
the cook everything but his own name— 
bean-masher, belly cheater, biscuit 
shooter, dough puncher, grub spoiler, 
old woman, Sallies—and a bunch of 
others that now belong to the lexicon of 
range history. But the nicknames are af- 
fectionate, and all concerned know that 
the chuck wagon cook had much to do 
with maintaining the over-all harmony 














among a crew of cowboys: bad grub, 
bad tempers. And more; he was the one 
man not to argue with or complain to 
about the food. To do so invokes an- 
other of the basic ground rules—anyone 
who squawks about the food should 
take over as cook. But, of course, any 
cowboy prefers wrangling horses and 
cows to wrangling biscuit dough. As one 
story goes, a cowboy lost his head for a 
moment during a meal and boisterously 
complained that the biscuits were too 
doughy on the inside and burnt on the 
outside. Just as the cook gave him a 
challenging stare, the cowboy quickly 
caught himself and added, ‘‘But | sure 
like ‘em that way.” 

The Marble chuck wagon on the range 
promotes a feeling of close integration 
within its society of cowboys. This 
wouldn’t be so if the use of the chuck 
wagon were restricted to a small area of 
Operation or for short periods of time. 
The extent of the Marble Ranch’s opera- 
tions suggests why the cowboys have 
that ‘special feeling’ for their chuck 
wagon. 

Probably the most striking thing about 





How to set up a chuck wagon. Above — the 
wagon loaded and ready for the road; center 
—next step, the fly tents go up; and opposite 
center — the complete setup. The old wagon 
looks much as it did 50 or 60 years ago ex- 
cept that wheels have been replaced by tires. 
Right — the hero of the camp, the cook. 
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the Marble Ranch is its size. As | men- 
tioned earlier, it consists of about a third 
of a million acres, including Bureau of 
Land Management and Forest Service al- 
lotments. The home ranch is at Deeth, 
at the confluence of the Mary’s and 
Humboldt Rivers. From here, in almost 
a perfect rectangle, the ranch extends 
north along Mary’s River for about 50 
miles into the Jarbidge National Forest. 

The ranch is nicely balanced for cattle 
business. Winter range is on the flat mea- 
dow and hay lands along the rich river 
bottom. When the spring grass has taken 
a sturdy growth on the desert hills, about 
May, the cow herd is moved there for 
spring feeding. In late June they begin 
drifting from these lower ridges up into 
the mountain summer ranges of the Jar- 
bidge Forest at the northern edge of the 
ranch boundary. There the cow herd of 
about 4,000 herefords, with spring 
calves, is joined with 250 hereford bulls. 
For the entire summer the herd ranges 
along the vast stretches of the high grass 
country. 

Around September when evenings be- 
gin to grow cool preparations are made 


Peter Marble and his uncle, Robert (upper 
left), direct the complex cattle operation at 
their spread east of Elko. And a glimpse at 
other aspects of the operation—the cook and 
his portable pantry, horses and cattle, and 
cowboys in action. 
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for the fall roundup. For six to eight 
weeks cowboys will ride the country for 
strays and the cattle, grazing as they go, 
return to the home ranch. The men travel 
lightly; bed roll and spare clothing are 
wrapped as one bundle and tossed into 
the bed wagon which accompanies the 
chuck wagon. 

Marble Ranch is still a horse riding out- 
fit, each cowboy having about seven 
horses in his string. Thus the remuda, or 
cavvy as they call it at the Marble Ranch, 
numbers about 50 horses.. All will get 
their share of hard riding, and they are 
herded along with the chuck wagon 
train. 

Included in the cavvy are draft horses, 
the ranch being probably the only one in 
the state to maintain about 25 working 
draft horses. Some are clydesdales, big 
and hairy legged, and are used for winter 
feeding of the cattle from sleds when the 
ground is packed with snow too deep 
for vehicles. 

But for the chuck wagon and bed wag- 
on, Pete prefers suffolks. This breed isn’t 
as gigantic as the clydesdales, but they 
are, nonetheless, power-packed hunks 
of horseflesh. 

The cook has been busy, too. The wag- 
on has been taken out of the shed, hosed 
with water and cleaned. So has the 
harness. Most important is the prepara- 
tion of his pantry —chuck box in the 
proper parlance. Cooking and _ baking 
staples, metal plates, cups, forks, knives, 
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spoons are stacked in small cupboards 
in the chuck box. Somewhere in the 
wagon is tucked away a supply of simple 
medicines and first aid items. 

The chuck box is the cook’s working 
area while on the range and is bolted 
onto the rear of the chuck wagon. A 
hinged lid is shut tight against the box 
while traveling. After. the evening camp 
is reached the lid is unhinged and sup- 
ported by stout legs. This becomes the 
food preparation bench and private do- 
main of the cook. Only a dude would 
dare attempt to use it as a dining table. 

Cowboys and cooks banter back and 
forth as to who works the hardest, but 





there’s no doubt who is the first to rise 
in the morning. Cowboys beat the sun- 
rise, but the cook beats both. Marble 
Ranch cowboys rise amidst the banging 
of iron kettles, hot cake batter being 
beaten in a bowl and bacon snapping in 
a giant skillet. 

That’s the way a day begins on the fall 
roundup. Afterwards the foreman out- 
lines the day’s circle, designating where 
the cowboys are to ride and gather 
cattle. Bed rolls are rolled up, horses se- 
lected for the day and the cowboys ride 
off. The chuck wagon will often remain 
at a camp for several days as the round- 
up proceeds. 





When it comes time to move on, the 
entire crew pitches in to load gear and 
ready the wagon. A cowboy or two lends 
a hand to harness the wagon_ horses 
while the cook secures his chuck box. 
Along with the cavvy, the wagon begins 
its casual pace to the next camp. 

By mid-afternoon the chuck wagon 
train will have reached the new camp. 
The chuck box lid is dropped, the tents 
set up, firewood gathered and soon, one 
by one, the cowboys begin to drift into 
camp pushing small bunches of cattle 
and husky calves before them. They will 
join the main herd wending its way 
south. 








David Muench 


It’s a good part of the day for the cow- 
boys. Another long ride is over. Horses 
are unsaddled and turned into the cavvy. 
By now the men are hungry, boisterous 
and talkative compared to the morning 
meal taken almost in silence. They edge 
the cook on. He is already swearing be- 
cause biscuits are not rising just right in 
the oven or complaining about the doz- 
en other things he is allowed to gruff 
about. 





A magnificent setting, a grassy valley some 
30 miles north of the ranch’s main head- 
quarters which serves as an annual camping 
spot for the cowboys and their ever-trusty 
chuck wagon. 





But it all works out, and “Come and 
Get It!” from the lordly cook needs no 
echoing before the cowboys are sliding 
into place around the table. 

After the dishes are washed, chuck 
box cleaned and ready for the next 
morning, the cowboys unwind their bed 
rolls around the wagon area. Maybe they 
pitch a game of horseshoes, play a few 
hands of cards or tell a few stories be- 
fore they turn in. Most are in their bed 
rolls before the stars begin to appear. 

Dawn, the routine starts again and will 
continue until the end of October. But 
this could be the last year for the old 
chuck wagon. “Cooks just don’t want to 
bother with all the extra work necessary 
for running a chuck wagon,” says Pete. 
“It’s easier just to drive a truck out from 
the ranch where food can be prepared 
more elaborately and more quickly.” 

There are other problems that are 
stacking against the chuck wagon. To 
find a cook who can also harness and 
drive a team of horses is difficult and this 
requires taking cowboys from other 
duties to help move the wagon. And if 
you do find some cowboy who can do 
these things often he can’t cook with 
enough imagination to keep the crew 
happy. 7 

“So,” Pete summarizes, ‘‘the wagon 
has about lost its usefulness. Soon it will 
be backed into a shed or garage and will 
become just another relic. 

“But we've had a lot of fun with it.” 
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At an elevation of 7,500 feet, near the 
southern tip of the Toquima Range in 
central Nevada, is located the old mining 
town of Belmont. Dominated by its im- 
posing, two-story courthouse, the former 
county seat of Nye County was estab- 
lished in the mid-sixties when a number 
of mining discoveries were made in the 
area. Of her rivals—places such as Grant- 
ville, Ellsworth, Reveille and Ophir Can- 
yon—Belmont outlived them all. 

The town was started shortly after a 
party of prospectors headed by C. L. 
Straight found rich ore in what became 
the Philadelphia or Silver Bend district in 
1865. By 1867 the new camp was popu- 
lous enough to wrest the county seat 
from lone to the north, and by 1874 
boasted business houses, two churches, 
many residences, and a courthouse. 

The town sits at the top of a pic- 
turesque canyon that runs south into 
Ralston Valley. Located at its upper end 
is a solid stone structure, the Combina- 
tion Building, and a_ little beyond its 
extreme southern limits is the tall smoke- 
stack where once the busy Monitor-Bel- 
mont mill was located. Between these 
two points along Main Street are the re- 
mains of frame and brick buildings 
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flanked by former homes and side streets 
running up the hillsides and spilling over 
into a ravine back of the courthouse. 
To visualize the town as it looked dur- 
ing its heyday, pretend you are a visitor 
there before the turn of the century. 
You have arrived there on the Austin- 
Belmont stage to see the buildings and 
houses of the town and to learn some- 
thing about its people. As you enter Bel- 
mont over the hill to the north you may 
see the site of the Judge Curler home, 
later owned by the Wilse Brougher fam- 
ily, which used to stand a short distance 


above the Combination Building. Today 


the picket fence and the house are gone, 
and the wide stone steps that led up 
from the street are scarcely discernible 
as a few half-buried slabs among the 
rubble. Among the beautiful Victorian 
furnishings in the house was a grand 
piano that had been shipped around the 
Horn. 

Next to the Curler home stood St. 
Stephens Episcopal Church where the 
much beloved Bishop Whitaker often of- 
ficiated. Torn down in the early 1930’s it 
was rebuilt as a stable on a Misquito 
Creek ranch in Monitor Valley. Its steeple 
cross was preserved and for years was 











used atop St. Stephens in Reno. 

Next down the street you come to the 
native stone Combination Building which 
is still very much intact. Built’ by the 


“Combination Mining Company the struc- 


ture has never throughout the years 
ceased to be occupied—either as office 
quarters or as a residence. Today it is the 
home of Mrs. Rose Walters, native of the 
area, an expert on Belmont'’s history, and 
one of the few, year-round residents of 
the town. The walls of the Combination 
Building are as sturdy as when they were 
built a century ago. 

Lower down Main Street you stroll by 
a row of business buildings which today 
are nothing but shells with aging fronts 
and broken windows. At the end of Main 
Street on the west side you find the re- 
mains of the Auger-hole saloon, setting 
for a gruesome and tragic incident of 
early Belmont. This occurred when a 
group of citizens lynched two men in its 


Belmont (above) as the town looked in 1906. 
You can drive to Belmont from Tonopah via 
State Route 8A, then east on a good (but 
largely unimproved) road through Manhattan. 
Or you can take State Route 62, a good gravel 
road which runs through Monitor Valley 
between Tonopah and US 50 to the north. 





























By Myrtle C. Myles 


basement which was used as a jail. The 
pair was suspected of being ‘Mollie 
Maguires,’” members of an organization 
causing much labor trouble by protest- 
ing the hiring of Cornish and Welsh 
miners in numbers exceeding the Irish 
workers. The two victims allegedly had 
threatened to burn the town and to com- 
mit other dire deeds. Because of a re- 
sulting hysteria among Belmonters, 
masked men descended upon their cell, 
bored holes in the roof for the rope and 
disposed of the two agitators. It is said 
that one of the men cursed the town be- 
fore he died and left blood stains on the 
ceiling which were visible for years. 

On a side street west of and parallel 
to Main you come upon a spring whose 
waters still are as crystal clear and un- 
polluted as when the first prospector 
drank from it. Along here, still standing, 
are the homes of the pioneer Brotherton 
and Ernst families with yards where flow- 
ers bloom in late summer and plum and 
crabapple trees bear fruit in the fall. Just 
below these houses is the brick home 


Above—the mill at East Belmont and, right, a 
map showing approximate locations of the 
main buildings of the town. 
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formerly occupied by ‘Auntie Leon.” 

The Leon story is somewhat similar to 
that of Sandy and Eilley Bowers of west- 
ern Nevada, as they too made a fortune 
in the mines and took the “grand tour’ 
of Europe only to lose all their money 
shortly thereafter. Tragically Leon ended 
a suicide and his wife spent the rest of 
her life “keeping boarders” in a house 
filled with mementoes of the luxurious 
past. 

South of the Leon house on a hillside, 
you see the spot on which the stone 
schoolhouse used to stand. One of its 
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teachers, Charles Deady, became sur- 
veyor general and served in that state 
office for over a quarter of a century. 
Not a trace of the edifice is left today. In 
the ravine back of the courthouse is the 
brick home of the Esser family, still in 
good condition and sometimes occu- 
pied. The Essers, too, were long-time 
merchants, cattle owners and prominent 
in Nye affairs. 

Returning to the upper part of town 
you find the site of the Episcopal parson- 
age. Used as a parsonage for only a few 
years, it was frequently rented to various 
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tenants. Here in 1880 my father, Thomas 
Tate, proprietor of the Austin-Belmont 
mail and passenger stage, brought his 
bride. In the later eighties, when the 
Carson Colorado Railroad was built to 
the west, he added another line (Tate & 
Wallace) to connect at Sodaville with 
this railway. Both lines are advertised in 
the Belmont Courier of the late eighties, 
as was my maternal grandfather’s team- 
ing business. The item in the Courier 
notes “The Chrysler teams are in from 
Sodaville with goods for the Esser store,” 
showing that Belmont had freight and 
mail connections from the west as well 
as from Austin. There was a stage to Tybo 
during its palmy days of the seventies. 
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Early photos, courtesy of the author 


The road to East Belmont where most 
of the mines and mills were located runs 
east, past the site of the parsonage, and 
past the site of a brewery which was lo- 
cated to the south. On the hill below 
used to stand the Catholic Church. It 
was moved to Manhattan in the 1900’s 
and still is standing there, prominent on 
a hilltop. 

Returning to Main Street again, below 
the parsonage you find the site of the 
Bradley residence, formerly with a well in 
its yard. Next was where the Warburton 
Hotel and lodging house used to stand 
and behind, the site of the residence of 
Andrew Maute, publisher of the Belmont 
Courier. Maute later became the State 








The Courthouse in 1900. 


Printer and Director of the US Mint at 
Carson. The building that housed the 
Courier, made of native stone, you will 
find intact—just above the Combination 
Building to the west. Below the site of 
the Warburton Hotel on Main Street was 
where Stimler’s newsstand and candy 
store was located. H. P. Stimler, also a 
music teacher as well as a merchant, 
used to entertain the youngsters with 
“children’s dances,” calling the sets and 
playing his violin, a service which kept 
many a teenager out of mischief. 

Esser’s store and the post office were 
below Stimler’s and farther down the 
street is the Cosmopolitan Saloon whose 
sign is still discernible. Here in a social 
hall behind the barroom was the stage 
on which Lotta Crabtree played Little 
Eva in Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 

The late Mrs. Alice (Chrysler) Robin- 
son, who came to Belmont as a child of 
fourteen tells in her memoirs that the 
trip from Austin took 18 hours to com- 
plete. Mrs. Robinson describes their 
water supply — ‘‘the Shoshone women, 
whom we hired to fill our home reser- 
voirs from the tanks on Main Street, 
carried it two buckets at a time to houses 
on the hill as well as those nearer for 
two-bits and hagadie (food).” Indian 
women also performed other household 
services, carrying stove wood, washing 
over tubs in the yard and sometimes 
ironing, as they learned white men’s 
customs. She recalls the social life of 
Belmont as she grew to young woman- 
hood—there were literary societies whose 
members wrote and acted out plays, 
there were handwritten ‘‘newspapers,” 
candy pulls, dances and sledding in win- 
ter. In 1880 she (Alice Chrysler) married 
H. H. Robinson, then undersheriff for 
Sheriff O’Neil. One of his duties, she 
says, was to travel over the county to 
summon jurors, for this service he was 
provided with a beautiful black horse 
appropriately named ‘Stonewall’ since 
Robinson had been a captain in the Con- 























Top—The former schoolhouse and, 
above, Mrs. Rose Walters. 


federate Army. ‘Bob’ Robinson, she 
continues, planted sweet peas in tall cans 
for his office windows and through the 
winter grew flowers for his friends. Ge- 
raniums and other house plants were fa- 
vorites and the courthouse windows 
were always attractive with bloom. 

During the eighties the threat of 
trouble between Belmont residents and 
nearby Indians was always present. In 
1885 a Shoshone named Indian Dave 
was convicted of killing a Chinaman and 
hanged on a gallows at the rear of the 
courthouse. In an angry mood the In- 
dians gathered in numbers to observe 
the execution from the hillside above. 
But since Sheriff William Humphrey had 
taken the precaution to have the area 
well guarded the grisly ceremony went 
off without interference. The Courier 
commented that it was ‘‘one of the most 
successful hangings ever conducted in 
Nevada.” 

Successful for whom, we might ask— 
and surely a light attitude toward poor 
Dave’s neck! The hanging is said to be 
the first legal execution of an Indian in 
Nevada. 


A couple of years later an Indian scare 
prompted Belmont families, many of 
them, to take refuge in the courthouse. 
They even brought beds and housekeep- 
ing equipment. This was during the era 
when Wovoka, the Indian ‘‘Messiah” was 
preaching, teaching the ghost dance and 
urging his followers to take back their 
ancient land. No real trouble developed, 
however, and the courthouse was evac- 
uated as speedily as it had been filled. 

In the middle nineties a tragedy oc- 
curred inside the courthouse when coun- 
ty treasurer Adam McLean, a much 
respected man who had charge of the 
county funds for 20 years, committed 
suicide in a small room back of his office. 
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Harry Stimler, then a lad of 14 years, 
was acting as janitor for the building, 
and when he arrived one morning to 
start fires in the office stoves, he found 
McLean in a dying condition, beside him 
a cup from which he had drunk poison. 
All efforts to revive the officer were in 
vain and the county commissioners, who 
had scheduled a meeting for that morn- 
ing, found it hard to believe that McLean 
was an embezzler. Adam McLean’s 
home, at the lower end of town to the 
east, is still standing and in the spring the 
crabapple trees which he planted so long 
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Most of the drivers heading into Cali- 
fornia from Nevada this month will bullet 
down the rifle-shot straightaways and 
swoop around the swan’s neck curves of 
Interstate freeways 15 and 80. Naturally 
so, for these are smooth, wide roads care- 
fully designed to reduce the once-dread- 
ful barriers of desert emptiness and 
mountain range to mere inconveniences. 
As a highway department poet rhapso- 
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dized for the press when Interstate 80 
had been nearly completed over the 
Sierra: ‘’. .. it is an engineer’s dream of 
a freeway that rises in a series of gentle 
curves along a slope above the old can- 
yon-bound route, approaching the sum- 
mit so gradually that motorists may not 
realize at what point they’ve crossed it.” 
He went on to describe the road as ‘the 
freeway that cuts these mountains down.” 
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Part one of a two-part series. A future 
story will concern roads into California 
from central and southern Nevada. 


No one can challenge the fact that 
these Interstate freeways are fine roads. 
| remember midwinter traffic jams on the 
crowded, twisting old Donner highway 
with no sentimental yearning whatsoever. 





Opposite — Dunderberg Peak towers above 
groves of spring green aspen. The view is of 
the Sierra’s eastern slope, taken from near 
Conway Summit on U.S. 395. 
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But there is a distinction between making 
driving easy and making it enjoyable. On 
this score, | think, the freeways are a dis- 
appointment. It is not simply that they 
are boring. They fire the traffic across 
the cut-down and smoothed-out country- 
side like colorful little missiles, at speeds 
which permit only flickering glances at 
the surface of the land. And not only do 
they smooth the mountains down, they 
keep them at a distance and make them 
virtually inaccessible. People traveling 
these routes emerge at their destinations 
better acquainted with the insides of 
their cars than with the country they’ve 
crossed. 

| am certainly not denying the useful- 
ness of no-nonsense traffic chutes con- 
necting Nevada with California, and | 
won't belabor the psychological and phil- 
osophical implications of these flat-out, 
non-stop land bridges. 

Let me simply point out that there are 
other ways to California. 

These are the back roads. Meandering, 
bound close to the natural contours of 
the land and barely wider than country 
lanes, they curl up to the high mountain 
summits and glint out far across the des- 
ert flats, along routes surveyed a century 
ago and more. They will not accommo- 
date hurtling speeds. Instead of pushing 
travelers on, they urge lingering and ex- 
ploration. These are the adventure roads. 

Take the example of a trip through 
Reno to Sacramento. The obvious route 
is via Interstate 80 over the now-elusive 
Donner Summit. Two and a half hours 
after leaving Reno you can be in Sacra- 
mento, even allowing for a quick cup of 
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coffee at Baxter’s, Colfax or Auburn. Half 
an hour after you arrive, you'll have be- 
gun to forget all: about the uneventful 
drive. 

There is another way |! like better. It is 
nearly a hundred miles longer, involves 
any number of stops and hardly ever 
takes less than a day to travel. But if you 
take this way you will never forget it. 

| remember the first time | went this 
way. It was in the spring, and | had been 
gazing out my kitchen window for 
months at the naked trees shivering 
skinny arms up at the winter sky. When 
circumstances made a trip to the Coast 
necessary, | decided to budget a little 
time to shake the effects of cabin fever. 

| set out in the early morning under 
oozy gray clouds glistening like an upside 
down plateful of cold oysters, and drove 
north out of Reno along US 395. Twenty- 
five miles up the road, about eight miles 
beyond the Nevada-California border, an 
unprepossessing intersection with the 
glorious name of Hallelujah Junction 
marks the starting point of California 
Route 70. This is the famous road that 
humps up over the Sierra through Beck- 
wourth Pass and then threads down 
through the long, densely forested can- 
yon of the north fork of the Feather River 
to the great dam at Oroville. The scenery 
along this road is absolutely staggering in 
its beauty. 

The road north out of Reno begins a 
steady, persistent climb even before it 
leaves the city limits, and what had been 
a low overcast there had become a thick 
ground fog before | had made five miles 
along Route 70. For about a mile | was 





forced to crawl along at about twenty 
miles an hour, completely enveloped in 
pearly mist. When | drove out of the fog 
| was in an incredible fantasy world. Ev- 
erything for as far as | could see under 
the brilliant springtime sky was sheathed 
in ice and blazing with refracted light. 
The clouds, which had drifted in during 
the night to coat every exposed surface 
with frost, were burning unevenly away, 
leaving the homely farm and ranch land 
robed in ermine and glittering with jew- 
els. Every surface was frozen brilliant 
white; every tiny detail was picked out 
with finicky precision by the bright sun. 
The telephone lines swooping monoto- 
nously westward were spun of ropy 
spider’s silk. The barbed wire fences were 
traipsing strings of diamonds. The cloud 
mountain ahead of me sparkled like spun 
glass. And in all this chilly white world, 
nothing moved but me. 

At first | was simply flabbergasted at 
the sight of this vast ice fantasy, and then 
charmed and excited by it. But as | passed 
into the fog and out again into the glit- 
tering silence, | began to get uneasy. The 
unrelenting strangeness of the scene, 
magnified by the silence and the unre- 
lieved solitude, began to conjure up anx- 
ious and unhappy thoughts. No one was 
about in the tiny hamlets of Chilcoot, 
Vinton and Beckwourth. Automobiles 
stood frozen, windows opaqued by the 


Snow mantles three Sierra giants, Mt. Tom 
(13,652 feet), Basin Mountain (13,240 feet) 
and Mt. Humphreys (13,986 feet). The photo 
was taken along U.S. 6 north of Bishop. Op- 
posite—the Sawtooth Ridge above Robinson 
Creek as seen from U.S. 395 near Bridgeport. 
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frost. No footprints disturbed the spongy 
layer of ice on the porches, as if some 
fierce, bright death had passed this way 
before me. 

Ham and eggs at Portola put me right 
again, and any lingering trace of queasi- 
ness vanished over a lingering cup of cof- 
fee at Quincy, 30 miles further into the 
forest. By this time the sun had begun to 
warm things up, though on their sha- 
dowed sides the thick standing of pines 
still wore lacy frost garments acquired 
during the night. Beyond Quincy, a little 
way into the densely forested chasm con- 
taining the north fork of the Feather 
River, | pulled to the side and just looked. 
Below me, jumbled falls of shale the 
color of motor oil had smashed through 
the heavy growth of trees and brush to 
the river’s bank far below. The thick and 
thin ribbon of river squirmed through its 
narrow channel, swelled here and there 
by mossy seeps and lacey falls plunging 
down the steep, pine-whiskered canyon 
walls that rise high up to the brilliant 
strip of blue above. After the morning’s 
chilly, damp grays and dazzling whites of 
the upland desert the afternoon’s journey 
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through the deep, cool greens of the can- 
von forest seemed miraculous. 

The extravagant physical beauty of the 
country is not the only reason to travel 
these other ways to California. Along 
with a close experience of the loveliness 
of the land you can always count on in- 
cident. Things happen on these small 
back roads that could never happen on 
the freeway. It was two or three months 
later that | had occasion to travel the 
Feather River route again, this time re- 
turning home from San Francisco. A 
friend was coming with me, and we de- 
cided to spend a leisurely day getting to 
Reno over that route. We drove to Oro- 
ville after the close of business on Friday 
and made camp for the night there. (I 
must mention that my camper is an old 
delivery truck: a big lumbering blue and 
yellow van, tattered decals still in place; 
a little clumsy in tight places and alarm- 
ingly gas-greedy, but roomy, convenient, 
and an economy on extended trips.) 

So on Saturday morning we drove east 
out of Oroville in the van. Just before we 
entered the canyon itself we came to a 
turnoff marked ‘‘Oregon City’’ and 





“Cherokee.” Since we had the whole day 
for exploration, we turned off to follow 
the narrow, winding road through the 
woods. It was a hot, bright morning in 
July or August, and the ground was 
sprinkled with flowers. A breeze riffled 
the oak trees. Birds were chittering, and 
it was still early enough for dew to be 
glistening in the high grass: one of those 
glorious mornings when life is at its 
sweetest. 

We prowled around the tiny commu- 
nities of Oregon City and Cherokee for 
more than an hour, and had headed back 
toward the highway when we encoun- 
tered a half dozen calves blocking our 
way. They had apparently broken through 
the fence and then begun grazing down 
the edge of the road. We looked for the 





Above — Another look at those startling as- 
pen gardens near Conway Summit. Opposite 
— Moulded boulders, installed as if by mathe- 
matical design by ancient glaciers, are pho- 
tographed against a familiar Yosemite land- 
mark. The view is from the Tioga Pass road. 
Center pages following—A memorable winter 
sunrise above Twin Lakes reservoir, off U.S. 
395 in eastern California. 
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break in the fence but could not find it. 


So | waited in the truck while my friend 
walked back to a farm house we had 
passed and knocked at the door. He was 
back in a few minutes with a woman and 
her daughter who took charge of the 
calves as | edged the truck carefully past 
them. We hadn’t had breakfast yet, and 
there was no place open in Cherokee, so 
| moved along fairly fast, passing a large 
stakebed truck that had pulled in front 
of us at the edge of the tiny community 
and then slowed to a crawl. 

We stopped for breakfast a few miles 
farther on at a little cafe perched among 
the trees at the lip of the canyon, and | 
parked way around the side to keep the 
truck in the shade. When we had finished 
we continued on as far as Rock Creek, 
one of the larger tributary streams to the 
Feather River, which comes roaring out 
of a boulder-choked side canyon. | 
turned up a short dirt road to park in the 
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shade of the railroad trestle spanning the 
creek, and we lazed around on the sunny 
rocks for a half hour or so before heading 
on again. 

Five miles further on | was stopped by 
a California highway patrolman. ‘You 
fellows been over at Table Mountain this 
morning?” he asked. 

“No,” | replied, looking admiringly 
around at the feathery pine forest billow- 
ing up the canyon wall. “Why?” 

“Someone reported a truck like this, 
with Nevada plates, stealing cattle.’ 

‘Must have been some other blue and 
yellow delivery van,” | smiled, breathing 
in the richly scented air. 

‘Where did you come from this morn- 
ing?” he asked. 

“From Oroville.” 

“Did you pull off the road anywhere 
along the way?” 

“Just over to Cherokee and Oregon 
Citys 





“That’s Table Mountain.” 

he) ays 

It didn’t take long to demonstrate that 
there were no heifers in the truck, but it 
did take a few minutes to convince the 
officer that my having parked behind the 
restaurant and under the trestle were co- 
incidental and not crafty maneuvers to 
avoid detection. | have driven the free- 
ways between Reno and San Francisco 
dozens of times, but | have never been 
stopped on suspicion of cattle rustling 
there. 


OVER CARSON PASS 


Route 70 is kept open throughout the 
winter, but there are several routes over 


Above — The ornate tower of the Methodist 
Church hovers above a curious tin can struc- 
ture in Bodie, the fascinating ghost town near 
Bridgeport. Opposite — Autumn colors frame 
sky-reflecting Grant Lake on the June Lake 
Loop road. 











the Sierra which are closed by the snow 
from late fall through the following 
spring. Routes 88, 4, 108 and 120 stripe 
across the spine of the Sierra like the 
rungs of a rope ladder strung between US 
395 on the east and California Route 49 
on the west. All of these roads lie south 
of Lake Tahoe, and each of them climbs 
into ever higher country to scale the high 
Sierra. 

My first trip over Kit Carson Pass was 
in early June, on the way to Stockton. | 
had an appointment there early on a Fri- 
day morning, so | left Reno at a little be- 
fore noon on Thursday, and drove south 
on US 395 through Carson City. At the 
top of the rise separating the little pocket 
of Eagle Valley containing Carson City to 
the north from the broad, fertile ranch- 
lands of the Carson Valley, to the south, 
| turned west to edge around Jacks Valley 
and follow the base of the Sierra south 
to Genoa, Nevada’s oldest permanent 


settlement. There is a small museum at 
Genoa, devoted mostly to the homely 
relics of the pioneer farmers and ranch- 
ers, but with a dash of the Pony Express, 
too. | bought sandwich makings and a 
jug of milk at the little store and spent a 
pleasant half hour in the cool museum 
after eating lunch at one of the picnic 
tables outside. 

| remember the day clearly. It was 
beautifully warm and sunny, but there 
was the slightest tang of chill from the 
breezes nudging into the valley from the 
mountain summits to the west. As | drove 
south out of Genoa the meadowed fields 
of the valley spread out to the east and 
south like a green velvet table, and hay 
bales were stacked around like great 
cheeses. Cottonwood trees exploded up 
along the rivulets that sopped the fields, 
their leaves dripping and flashing with 
sunlight. Lombardy poplars stood like 
plumes of dense green smoke. And to the 


west the great stone bastion of the Sierra 
rose steeply up, up, up, sparsely pined 
and glistening in the sun. 

| camped at Crystal Springs late that 
afternoon, one of four campgrounds the 
Forest Service maintains along Route 88 
above Woodfords in the Toiyabe Na- 
tional Forest. It was early enough in the 
year that the great rush to the outdoors 
had not yet gotten into full swing, and | 
shared the camp only with companies of 
eager, darting chipmunks and squadrons 
of impatient jays. A fork of the Carson 
River dashes past the lower edge of the 
camp, whipped into a lather by its swift, 
vigorous descent. | sat beside it for more 
than an hour watching the play of fading 
light and lengthening shadows on the 
crystalline bulk of the towering moun- 
tainside across the road. 

Despite the bright sun during the day, 
the night was chilly, and when | contin- 
ued on early the following morning | dis- 
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covered why. Snow still patched the 
ground just a few hundred yards above 
the campground, and the roads leading 
away from the highway to remote fishing 
lakes were still blocked by frozen drifts. 
The highway climbs higher and higher up 
the side of the tremendous stone bowl 
glacier-carved in the face of the moun- 
tains, but any sense of vertigo was pre- 
vented by the snow masses on each side 
of the road. They covered over the 
gnarled pines and crowded in close 
against the narrow pavement so that even 
high up in the truck | could seldom see 
over them. Red Lake, near the summit, 
was still afloat with mushy cakes of ice. 
| remember a high mountain meadow 
near there where a sagging cabin stood, 
swaybacked and knock-kneed, buffeted 
by the whipping west wind. Its windward 
side had been burnished to a sparkling 
silver grey while the leeward walls had 
weathered a richly grained orange and 
brown. Suddenly, startlingly, after twist- 
ing endlessly upward, | was dropping 
down the far side of the mountain. | 
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didn’t have time for the short detour 
through Volcano, but | arrived in Stock- 
ton with a good half hour to spare. 


MONITOR AND EBBETTS 


~ One day in the early autumn, two or 

three years ago, when | was traveling 
home from Las Vegas | stopped for a cup 
of coffee in Yerington and decided to 
detour to the Coast. 

As | drove west to Wellington the 
clouds were casting splotchy shadows 
over the rich farmlands of the Smith and 
Mason Valleys and the air was thick with 
white butterflies. It was a hot day, and 
dry, and | stopped to get a cold bottle of 
soda pop at Wellington. The old store 
there was built in 1878 at Hoye Crossing 
a few miles away as a stage stop on the 
Bodie-Carson City route, and two years 
later moved to its present location. It is 
a large building, raftered and gloomy, 
one of the few authentic general stores 
still operating in Nevada. You can outfit 
yourself with everything from galvanized 
tubs and washboards, to horse blankets 





and halters, to chaps and hats, to gro- 
ceries. The proprietor is a youngish man 
who was feeling moody that day, and 
less than pleased at my visit. 

‘| came here from San Francisco to get 
away from the crowds,” he told me, ‘and 
to bring up my children in the old fash- 
ioned values. | tell you frankly, | wouldn’t 
want you to encourage tourists and city 
people to come to Wellington.” 

Just over the hill west of the tiny settle- 
ment | saw yellow bulldozers at work 
scratching streets into the slope for a 
small subdivision. No wonder the store- 
keeper was glum. These stretched and 
swollen hills, towered over by the spiney 
summits of the Sierra to the west, are 
about to receive the 20th century into 
their bosom. 





Above — Looking across moody Mono Lake 
into the heart of Yosemite and its 13,000- 
foot peaks. Opposite — Silver waters churn 
through a powerfully complex bit of geogra- 
phy, the Feather River Canyon, California 
Route 70. 











Ten miles beyond Wellington the road 
intersects with US 395, and about four 
or five miles south of this junction is 
Topaz Lake. | stopped here for an early 
supper at one of the small casinos over- 
looking the lake on the Nevada side. Just 
outside the window the proprietor had 
built a bucket-like arrangement out of 
chicken wire, and had filled it with scraps 
of food from the kitchen. As | ate, spar- 
rows came to feed, in strict pecking order 
protocol. They were chased off from time 
to time by orioles, strutting like jockeys 
in their brilliant yellow silks. The orioles 
were chased away in turn by a busy star- 
ling, looking like a shaggy reprobate. | 
suppose I'd have sat watching for hours 
if it hadn’t begun to get dark. But it did, 
and | drove up the hairpin climb over 
Monitor Pass, dropped down the west 
side into Monitor Canyon with its min- 
ing ruins dating from the turn of the cen- 
tury, and linked up with Route 4 just 
south of Markleeville. | continued into 
town and turned west for about four 
miles to Grover’s Hot Springs State Park. 

Now, | had been camping out on the 
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desert in southern Nevada, with bleak 
and wind-blown vistas stretching away 
from me on every hand. In comparison, 
Grover’s Hot Springs was like an outdoor 
mansion. The campsites are tucked under 
towering pines for protection from the 
summer heat, and the grassy floor of the 
meadow from which these pines rise up 
is like a golf course. Each campsite has a 
table and firepit, and running water and 
garbage cans are handy. And bless us, 
there are even showers and outlets for 
electric razors. But the prime attraction 
is the hot water pool. 

Eight springs near the base of the south 
wall of the tiny valley squirt 140 degree 
mineral water from deep beneath the 
crust of the earth. Small canals channel 
this water to the small fenced-in pool 
built as a tourist attraction and health spa 
back in the 1880's when there was a hotel 
adjacent. The steaming rivulets dump 
into the pool at 102 to 105 degrees. This 
is precisely the temperature it takes me 
twenty minutes or more of fiddling to 
achieve at home. They tell me it is quite 
an experience to crunch through the 





drifted snow in winter, strip down in the 
drafty dressing rooms with the tempera- 
ture well below freezing, and then to 
dash stiffly out to plunge through the 

warm mist into the hot water. 
| woke up in the morning under those 
tall, columnar pines feeling like a sowbug 
in an asparagus patch, and drove into 
Markleeville for breakfast. Three or four 
early risers had reached the Brown Cafe 
before me and were talking idly about 
the impending hunting season which, 
with the fishing afforded by the moun- 
tain lakes and the streams which fill and 
drain them, does a lot to keep Marklee- 
ville going. ‘Most hunters are awful good 
folk,” the waitress told me. “But every 
once in a while you get a real bad actor. 
Like the fellow the game warden stopped 
during deer season last year and asked 
continued on page 46 


Above — A second look at Mt. Tom and Basin 
Mountain as seen from north of Bishop. Op- 
posite —Gray rocks against a massive rock 
wall made gentler by intruding grasses and 
determined bushes. The setting is the Feather 
River Canyon. 














You're looking 

over a Modern 

Shopping Center, a 
world-famous Golf Course, 
Schools, Churches, a Pet 
Hospital, superb Restaurants, 
Nightclubs, a Racquet Club, 


a great new Ski Area, and 1, 307 
Hillside and Lakefront Homes. 








They’re all here, and a lot more. But so 
little shows of what man has added, because 
this is Incline on Lake Tahoe’s unspoiled 
north shore. And keeping this view 
unspoiled is our most important obligation. 

One look and you know why. 

Incline is a dream. A 9,000-acre dream. 
A huge natural amphitheatre scooped by a 
glacier into a hillside. Dense forests of fir 
and pine. Fluted mountains rising all 
around to 10,000 feet. A lake so big and 
blue you’d swear you're seeing it upside 


down. And misty mornings. Gaudy sunsets. 
Crisp alpine air. Speckled deer on the golf 
course. Snow falling softly among the trees. 

You sense that Incline is unique, perhaps 
in all the world. Because what man has built 
is nestled into the trees, made of rough- 
hewn timbers, stone and muted earth colors. 
The homes are spaced among fairways, 
beaches, tennis courts and riding trails, and 
just down the hill from Luggi Foeger’s 
great new Ski Incline, a cathedral of snow 
above the lake. 


Yet Incline is unexpectedly cosmopolitan. 
A kind of Paris in the Pines. You can 
wander in the woods, stroll along the shore, 
hike into the hills, and never be far from 
superb candlelit dining, casinos, and 
bigtime entertainment. 

It’s central, too. Right in the heart of 
everything at the north end of Lake Tahoe. 
A short ride to other ski areas, 33 miles to 
Reno, walking distance to shopping, 
lakeshore beaches, riding trails, schools, 
churches. 
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If Incline sounds like the place for your 
family’s weekend and vacation home, get 
the whole story. It’s just as good as the 
picture. There are homesites available for 
cozy hideaways in the woods or on hillsides 
with sweeping views, from 4 to 8 acres. 
Come see Incline for yourself, or send 

\ your name and address to Incline 
\ Village, Inc., Suite 700, Palo 
\ Alto Office Center, Palo Alto, 
INCLINE \ California 94301. A member of 
) the Boise Cascade family. 














Summer opera is 
becoming a newly 
| important tourist at- 
| traction in Reno. 
This year the Ne- 
lvada Opera Com- 

‘ | pany, directed by 
Merle S. (Ted) Puffer, is going into 
its second season of English-language 
opera productions featuring talent 
from various parts of the nation and 
drawing upon the University of Ne- 
vada opera workshop for supporting 
cast. 

Translations, which have been well 
received by the Reno audiences, for 
the most part are the work of Puffer 
in collaboration with his wife, Deena, 
a professional linguist and librettist. 
Both Puffers have long experience in 







opera‘in Boston, Milwaukee and at 
the University of Utah. At present 
Puffer is an associate professor of 
music at the University of Nevada 
where his students have presented a 
number of opera performances for 
the public. 

On the schedule this summer are 
“Die Fledermaus,” ‘Don Pasquale,” 
and “Madame Butterfly,” to be staged 
in July and August. 

Besides the sprightly English trans- 
lations, the Reno operas feature 
beautiful costuming and handsome 
stage settings. Costumes come from 
Opera costumers tn San Francisco. 
Stage designs are the product of Larry 
King, a graduate stage design student 
at Yale University. His imaginative 
work is given full reign in Reno and 


Harry Upson 


Patricia Stewart 


last summer, when he designed for 
“Barber of Seville” and “Rigoletto,” 
the scenery itself drew independent 
and unprecedented applause. 

All of the Reno operas are pre- 
sented in the Reno Little Theater, an 
air conditioned brick building on 
North Sierra Street, not far from the 
Reno arch and the famous casinos. 
Audiences are limited to about 300 
at a time but Director Puffer likes the 
feeling of intimacy of a small theater 
and also believes that this performing 
center offers the finest acoustics. 
Each word and note is clear and 


Below—Scenes from Madam Butterfly, one of 
the most popular operas in the world, which 
will be staged in Reno this summer. Above— 
Who else but Mr. Ted Puffer, also Known as 
Mr. Opera in Reno. 




















understandable. Accompaniment is 
by the 20-member Opera Festival 
Symphony, also directed by Puffer, 
an organization which has been 
widely praised. 

It has been a source of personal 
delight to both of the Puffers to find 
people going to opera for fun. 

While the Puffers are dedicated to 
the proposition that opera must be 
no less entertaining than the best 
theater, they also are perfectionists 
in the matter of translation. How 
does one arrive at a good translation? 
Here is where the love of language 
enters the picture. A translator must 


decide how loyal he must be to the 








original libretto and this depends on 
how good the original librettist was. 
Deena points out that Giuseppe Gia- 








cosa and Luigi Illica, collaborators on 
libretti for many of Puccini's operas, 
were gifted poets. A translator wants 
to change as few words of theirs as 
possible, she says. On the other hand, 
an opera like Donizetti’s ‘‘Don Pas- 
quale” offers problems. Although the 
story is a comedy with clever words 
and marvelously funny scenes, Doni- 
zetti, she says, had a genius for taking 
a four-line verse and writing a 12- 
page da capo aria around it. This 
would be easy for the translator if he 
were willing to repeat his four lines 
as often as Donizetti did but this is 
a quick way to lose an American 
audience. For today’s listener, she 
believes, eight clever verses are emi- 
nently more compelling than one 
verse repeated eight times. Each 


Harry Upson 


Opera presents a unique challenge to 
the translator. 

Technical problems abound. Trans- 
lations cannot be merely literary but 
require a profound knowledge of 
music and the requirements and lim- 
itations of vocal production. “If a 
translation is nothing else, it must be 
singable’”’ is a rule of work for the 
Puffers. 

Last year two summer operas drew 
about 4,000 listeners, enabling the 
company to end its first season in the 
black. This year opera supporters are 
hoping for even better crowds. There 
is possibility, as well, of an autumn 
season in the famous Piper Opera 
House at Virginia City, which is being 
remodeled for that purpose. q 
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WILL AREY, Deputy Director of the 
U.S. Travel Service in Washington, 
provides the informative lead story 
for this issue. It should be of partic- 
ular interest to everyone in Nevada 
concerned with the tourist industry. 


ANTHONY AMARAL, author of our story 
about what may be the last working 
chuck wagon in the West, is cur- 
rently at work on a book about wild 
horses. 


Nevada native, MRS. MYRTLE C. MYLES, 
knew Belmont as a child. Probably 
no other person can write with such 
authority about the old mining town 
as this busy lady — writer and his- 
torian. 


When DAVID W. TOLL isn’t at his type- 
writer he is most likely out explor- 
ing some remote mountain road. He 
quite obviously enjoys the sport — 
as is clear from his story about some 
of the smaller highways with color 
illustrations by DAVID MUENCH. An- 
other article in this two part series 
wil appear in a future issue, this 
devoted to the roads leading into 
California from central and south- 
ern Nevada. 


PATRICIA STEWART turns up regularly 
in almost every corner of Reno as 
she tracks down a new story. In this 
issue she turns her enthusiasm to 
the young but vigorous Reno opera. 


MRS. GRACE KENDRICK of Fallon is the 
proud owner of an outstanding col- 
lection of old bottles — and she 
knows as much about the subject as 
anyone in the state. 


MRS. JANE HICKSON recently moved to 
Elko where her husband, Howard, 
has become director of the fast- 
growing historical museum. She is 
deeply involved in art, teaching at 
the elementary level and producing 
her own paintings. 
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LOOKING BACK AT BELMONT 


continued from page 23 


about people in the picture. Included in the 
group, we now know, are Charles Deady, 
Wilse Brougher, Adam McLean, Andrew Brad- 
ley, Frank Brotherton and Senator George 
Ernst. Above—H. P. Stimler. 


ago in his beloved garden, bloom and 


bear fruit—a silent tribute to an unhappy 
man. 

Harry Stimler, member of an early Bel- 
mont family, was prominent in civic 
affairs and later went on to become co- 
discoverer of Goldfield. His father, Henry 
Philip Stimler, was Belmont’s first and, 
as we shall see, also its last postmaster. 
A music teacher, merchant and county 
official he was born in St. Louis, moved 
west at an early age with his mother, 
father and half brothers—the Deady fam- 
ily. Stimler attended a California college 
and came to Austin to be assistant post- 
master. While there he taught guitar to 
little Emma Wixom, later to be known 
as Emma Nevada, world-famous singer. 
He was sent to Belmont to establish the 
post office in 1867, where later his half 
brother Charles Deady joined him. 

The courthouse in Belmont was some- 
what of a social center and its court 
room was the scene of at least two large 
weddings, that of Henry Ernst and Grace 
McCann, both members of early fam- 
ilies, who were married there in the mid- 
nineties. Practically the whole population 
was present to wish the young people 
luck and the list of gifts published by the 
Courier was impressive. A few years later, 
in 1900, Joseph Nay and Ella Clifford 
were married in the court room, Father 
Butler of Austin officiating. The Cliffords 
were a pioneer family in Belmont and in 
Stone Cabin Valley where they had a 


| ranch. Not wishing to leave anyone out, 


they inserted a notice in the Belmont 
paper inviting all of Nye County to the 
services. A large crowd responded. The 
reception was held at the Clifford home 
followed by an all-night dance in Cos- 
mopolitan Hall. The gift list shows many 
practical items such as grocery orders 
and sacks of flour, disclosing the down 
to earth attitude of Belmonters of that 
time. The mining camp of Ellendale, 
mining discovery of the early 1900’s was 
named for Mrs. Nay and Clifford, an- 
other rich find, for the Clifford family. 

After Belmont was practically deserted 
by the removal of the county seat to 
Tonopah in 1904 the last wedding was 
held in St. Stephen’s when George Broth- 
erton and Nellie Goldbach were married 
in the then long-empty church. This, 
around 1907, was probably the last time 
St. Stephen’s was used. ; 

The old mines were reactivated 
around 1911 when, according to Rose 
Walters, heirs of some of the patented 
claims returned to Belmont. The Com- 
bination Building was used as office and 
living quarters and in 1914 the Monitor- 
Belmont Company built the Highbridge 
Mill a little south of East Belmont where 
its impressive ruins still stand. It ran only 
a couple of years but meantime elec- 
tricity was brought to the mill from Man- 
hattan and by flotation process values 
were recovered from old dumps. During 
this period of prosperity the post office 
was reinstated and in 1911, H. P. Stimler 
returned to his former home town to be- 
come Belmont’s last postmaster. He was 
appointed custodian of the old court- 
house and it became both the post office 
and residence for Stimler and his daugh- 
ter and son-in-law, Charlotte and John 
Nay. 

They converted the old sheriff’s office 
into a kitchen and useds other ground 
floor rooms for sleeping quarters. Even 
the jail, related Mrs. Nay, was pressed 
into service as a cellar-storeroom. Post 
office boxes were in the front office op- 
posite the sheriff’s quarters of early days. 

The post office was transferred to 
Manhattan in 1915 and once more the 
courthouse was left deserted. Its beauti- 
ful old doors now lie on the floor of its 
hallway, trampled and with broken pan- 
els. Vandals have torn a large hole in the 
outside wall of the jail to secure bricks— 
but still the buildilng dominates the town 
as it sits serenely on its hill. A group re- 
cently organized in Tonopah to help pre- 
serve old Nye landmarks is planning a 
new roof for the fine old building and 
eventually, it is hoped, the courthouse 
may become a part of the State Park 
System. [4 
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OTHER ROADS TO CALIFORNIA 
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how his luck had been. ‘Well,’ this jerk 
said, ‘| got my doe tag filled out.’ ‘Let’s 
see her,’ the warden said. And he pulled 
back the tarp in the back of the pickup. 
Lying there with the doe tag around its 
neck was a pet goat. She was so tame and 
so used to getting handouts from passers- 
by that she’d follow after anyone who 
passed near. He’d shot her through the 
forehead.” 

After breakfast | hurried south out of 
the line of fire and turned west at Silver 
Creek, where Route 4 starts its climb to 
the summit at Ebbetts Pass. This road is 
one of the least hurried | know. It wan- 
ders vaguely along the mountainside, so 
heavily forested and so curvy that you 
can seldom see 200 yards along it. It ap- 
pears as if it must simply peter out around 
each next bend, yet it bumbles on and 
on. It dithers past the Chalmers Mansion 
at the edge of Silver Creek. It saunters 
through the sorrowful remains of Silver 
Mountain City, once a booming silver 
camp and the first seat of government 
for Alpine County. When silver was de- 
monetized in 1873, Silver Mountain City 
was wiped out. Many of its buildings, in- 
cluding the Fisk Hotel, were removed 
intact to the new county seat at Marklee- 
ville in 1875. Now all that remains are a 
few rutted tracks through the brush 
which may once have been the camp’s 
main thoroughfare, random piles of rot- 
ting lumber, a scattering of pines that 
range in height from ankle-high seedlings 
to twice the height of a man, and cream 
green walls of the old jail. The iron cells 
had been yanked out and taken to Mark- 
leeville long ago. 

At length the road struggles up the 
boxed end of Pennsylvania Canyon. | 
pulled to the edge of the highway just be- 
fore it poked over the top. | think | could 
have thrown a rock ten miles and 2,500 
feet down from there. The view is mag- 
nificent: piney slopes rising up from the 
valley floor far below on the west and 
north, while on the south the canyon 
wall is solid, naked rock, mournfully bare 
of soil or vegetation... 

A few miles down the western face of 
the Sierra, Route 4 becomes a wide all- 
weather road serving the ski and recrea- 
tion resort at Bear Valley. The contrast 
between this chic development and the 


rough, wild ruins of Silver Mountain City 
over the summit to the east could 
scarcely be greater. The route to Oakland 
from Bear Valley takes in Big Trees and 
Angel’s Camp. 


| returned to Nevada several days later 
by way of US 50 east to Manteca, Cali- 
fornia, Route 120 east to its junction with 
Route 108, Route 108 east through So- 
nora and over the Sonora Pass to link up 
with US 395 north of Bridgeport. It was 
a trip without much time for side explor- 
ation, but as usual, it did not pass without 
incident. 

| had left the Coast late in the after- 
noon, and by the time | had supper in 
Sonora it was dark. Rather than drive over 
the 9,626 foot summit without a chance 
to see it, | kept an eye out for a camping 
spot as | drove east from Sonora. | hadn’t 
gone far when | found a dirt road leading 
away from the road up a slight slope. It 
looked little-used, and seemed to offer 
seclusion, so | took it. Two or three hun- 
dred yards along there was a flat space 
wide enough for me to park off the road, 
and there | stopped. | turned in early so 
as to get an early start in the morning. 

During the night a pocket of cold air 
collected around the van. | woke up shiv- 
ering. | spread both my blankets over the 
bed. | got up and put on my clothes. | 
spent the night rolled into a tight ball, 
thinking unhappy thoughts and drifting’ 
into vagrant snatches of sleep. 

When the sky began turning gray at 
last, | staggered stiffly forward to start 
the engine. Nothing happened. The bat- 
tery was dead. | got out and attempted to 
push the 3% ton van back onto the dirt 
road that led in a gentle slope back to 
the highway. Nothing happened with that 
either. | tried levering the truck forward 
with a timber | found nearby, but despite 
man’s reputation as a tool-using animal, 
| only exhausted myself and got my 
clothes dirty. 

Defeated, | walked down to the high- 
way to try to flag down some help. To my 
delight, a pickup truck stopped on its 
way east over the mountain, and its 
driver, a sleepy looking cowboy as di- 
sheveled as | was, agreed without hesita- 
tion to give me a shove. Five minutes 
later my van was idling at the edge of 
the highway while | stood beside the 
pickup gratefully thanking the driver. 

| guess that’s when it struck him that 
there was something odd about a delivery 














truck stuck way out in the country off the 
highway and driven by an unshaven man 
whose uncombed hair stood up in spikes 


_ and who had obviously been sleeping in 
. his dirt-smeared clothes. His expression 


changed from sleepy amiability to a tight, 


cold mask of suspicion. | was still in mid- 


sentence when he spurted away, wheels 
spinning dirt and stones out behind him, 
to highball up the mountain and out of 
sight. Puzzled, | headed back to town for 
some breakfast and a battery charge. | 
hadn’t gone more than two or three hun- 


dred yards when his pickup came hur- 


tling around me to speed on out of sight 
toward Sonora. Even more puzzled, | 
rolled into town and happened upon a 
service station with a battery charger and 
a fresh pot of coffee brewed. 

| was still taking ginger sips at the 
steaming coffee when a California High- 
way Patrol car‘cruised up and stopped in 
front of the station. | watched as the of- 
ficer used his radio. Then he picked up 
a clipboard from the seat beside him and 
leafed through the papers on it. | was 
looking forward to meeting him, but ap- 
parently | wasn’t on his stolen step-van 
list, and he drove away without getting 
out of his car. 


BODIE AND TIOGA 


If you drive south out of Hawthorne 
a little way along Nevada Route 31 you'll 


find a road marked Lucky Boy Pass lead- 
_ing off to the west. It’s not a paved road, 


and if you decide to take it, you should 
check its condition at Hawthorne before 
you start. | drove it one summer’s night 
many years ago, leaving Hawthorne well 
after midnight to drive through the dark 
for hour after hour, unable to see any- 
thing outside the narrow tunnel of my 
headlights. The road in those days 
branched without any marking signs, and 
navigation was pretty much a matter of 
dead reckoning. It was daylight before | 
could be sure that | had made all the right 
choices. 

When the first faint glint of dawn 
scratched across the eastern horizon | 
stopped, got out, and took a little walk 
to stretch my legs. It was just light enough 
so that | could begin to distinguish col- 


_ ors. That is, the sage brush was a slightly 


_ different shade of gray than the dirt of the 


road. The air was chilly, but | think | 
shivered as much from solitude as from 
cold as | walked slowly up the road. 

| had decided to stroll up to the bend 
in the road ahead, a distance of perhaps 


a hundred yards, and then return to the 
car. When | got there, and looked around 
the corner, | saw a dead city spread out 
before me in the feeble murky light, all 
slump-shouldered, angular and empty. 

In all the West there is no more re- 
markable ghost than Bodie. Built almost 
entirely of lumber teamed down from 
the Sierra, it has survived disastrous fires 
in 1892 and 1932 well enough that it is 
still sprawled wide across the upland 
desert flat. Many of its buildings have 
fallen to their knees. Others lean weakly 
against One another to remain upright. 
Still more are swaying imperceptibly in 
empty swoons that will bring them down 
in another dozen years or so. 

Bodie seems empty, but it is not. Cali- 
fornia State Park Rangers live there, of 
course, but their presence is barely no- 
ticeable. The strong presence in Bodie is 
that of its departed life. It had a reputa- 
tion as a tough town in a region where 
toughness was commonplace, and the 
Bad Man from Bodie was the 19th cen- 
tury counterpart to today’s Hell’s Angel. 
But the relics these “bad men” left be- 
hind are homely: Sears & Roebuck cata- 
logues lying open for more than 50 years 
to the pages advertising baby carriages, 
schoolbooks half-filled with sums and 
then abandoned, letters from the family 
back home, ink fading in the flowing 
lines, paper gray from the touch of dirty 
fingers. 

The day had warmed up when | drove 
south and west from Bodie to hit pave- 
ment at the California extension of Ne- 
vada Route 31. | continued west past the 
iridescent waters of Mono Lake, and 
crossed US 395 for the five or six mile 
drive into Lundy Lake. When my grand- 
father took me fishing here in the 1940’s 
and '50’s the road was kept purposely 
rough and rutted to discourage casual 
tourists. It is paved now, and there are 
many more non-fishermen camping in 
the old foundations that once were the 
thriving town of Lundy than would have 
been tolerated in my granddad’s day. But 
the lake and its narrow valley setting are 
still as beautiful as they were then. The 
Mae Lundy Mine is four miles above the 
small store, up the shale side of the south 
wall of the canyon. The machinery there 
had to be teamed up in pieces and as- 
sembled on the spot. When the ore gave 
out, it was too big a job to take it out, 
and it stands there still, monumental 
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Box 919, Incline Village, Nev. 89450 















OTHER ROADS TO CALIFORNIA 


continued from page 47 


gears and pulleys and motors, all rusting 
away to nothing. 

South of Lundy, along US 395 through 
Lee Vining, is a pleasant detour called 
the June Lake Loop. | can’t imagine fish- 
ing there, but the anglers elbowing past 
one another on the placid blue surface 
of these mountain lakes make a diverting 
sight. | ate 'unch in the bustling business 
district perched between the lake shore 
and the steep granite walls of the bowl 
that contains them before turning back to 
Lee Vining. 

From Lee Vining California Route 120 
climbs to just short of 10,000 feet over 
the Tioga Pass before clambering over 
into Yosemite National Park at Tuolumne 
Meadows. Yosemite has been described 
many times, and there is nothing | can 
add to these descriptions except that dur- 
ing the summer vacation season it now 
exhibits all the worst features of a city 
neighborhood: over-crowding, traffic 
jams, parking shortage and the rest, and 
without a neighborhood's tight sense of 
community. The time to see the park is 
in the early spring and the late fall — 
that is, just after Tioga Pass is opened, 
and just before the snows close in again. 

These are some of the other ways to 
California. 

If it seems that | have over-emphasized 
my own personal experiences in describ- 
ing them, it is because traveling these 
roads is a highly personal adventure. If 
you try them, you will surely be telling 
the stories of your own experiences for 
years to come. And they will be different 
from mine, for no two trips over these 
back roads are alike. 

| should add a word of caution. Dis- 
tances and directions may be confusing 
if you haven’t traveled this way before. 
Do carry good maps and never hesitate 
to ask for local advice. There may be 
hazards. 

For instance, a friend of mine who suc- 
cumbed to my persuasion about the lure 
of the lesser highways while traveling 
from Las Vegas to Reno called me late at 
night, several hours after he had been 
expected to arrive. 

“Where are you?” | asked, a little wor- 
ried. “‘What’s delayed you?” 

“I’m in Wellington,” he said. 

“Yes?”’ | said, puzzled. “So?” 

“So where in the hell is Wellington?” 


O 








FLAMINGO HOTEL LAS VEGAS, NEVADA 
PHONE (702) 735-8111 
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By Jane Hickson 


m ablo Picasso said, “‘The artist is 
a receptacle of emotions come from 
no matter where: from the sky, the 
earth, a piece of paper, a passing 
figure, a cobweb.” 

Six hundred and fifty children 
from Fallon’s West End School re- 
cently translated their emotional 
and environmental impressions into 
a dramatic mosaic panel. The twen- 
ty-one foot long mosaic is set into 
the wall of the school library where 
it attracts the admiration of stu- 
dents, teachers and visitors. 
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ROCKS ARE NOT 





Mrs. Louise Evans, intermediate 
school level art teacher, took the 
young artists’ sketches of contem- 
porary andhistoric Churchill County 
and made a composite cartoon or 
outline, purposely retaining the 
primitive, naive qualities. 

Inspired by their teacher’s en- 
thusiasm and the very idea of being 
able to express themselves in such 
an unusual way, the students man- 
aged to collect 1,600 pounds of 
mosaic material in two and a half 
weeks. Boys’ pockets bulged with 
favorite rocks and treasured mar- 
bles and girls brought broken 
dishes from home to add to the 
growing heap of tesserae. PTA 


FOR THROWING 


members volunteered to sort the 
material which included obsidian, 
agate, chert, opalite, chalcedony, 
rhodenite, fluorspar, wonder stone, 
gravel and fragments of purple des- 
ert glass. The Lahontan Gem and 
Mineral Club members cleaned and 
crushed the glass and contributed 
rocks. 

Ceramic tiles were manufactured 
by the children who poured clay slip 
into molds, glazing and firing the 
slabs. Volunteers from the Youth 
Training Program cut the fired clay 
into three-quarter-inch squares. A 
small amount of Venetian glass tile 
for sparkling accents was the only 
commercial material used. 
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Students worked in groups of six 
and eight, with the primary grade 
children adhering the background 
stones and the older pupils doing 
the detailed areas. After six hard- 
working weeks, the children’s mo- 
saic was completed. 

Brilliant blues for Lake Lahontan 
and rich greens for the farms are 
juxtaposed with soft earth tones for 
the arid lands, Rhythmic patterns of 
color and texture, slightly distorted 
figures, and a tilted picture plane 
enhance the kaleidoscopic image. 

Churchill County is represented 
symbolically by a boy fishing in the 
Carson River, children playing in 
the Lahontan Recreation Area, an 
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Indian girl gazing at old and crum- 
bling Fort Churchill, youngsters rid- 
ing their bikes in front of the 
Churchill County courthouse, chil- 
dren cultivating crops, a young 
duck hunter in the Stillwater area 
marshes, and a cowboy out in the 
desert. 

Creatures of the earth and air 
have not been forgotten, with loving 
attention devoted to the trout, quail, 
owl, pelican, sea gull, rooster, duck, 
rabbit, horse and gila monster, 

Years from now, the children of 
today will be able to bring their off- 
spring to the West End school li- 
brary and point with pride to their 
enduring accomplishment. L] 
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Idea? 


To friends and family far away, no 
gift is quite so welcome as a subscrip- 
tion to Nevada’s official state maga- 
zine, NEVADA Magazine. 

Each issue is filled with articles and 
exciting color photos you won’t want 
to miss. Entertainingly written, and 
illustrated by the work of the West’s 
leading photographers, the stories you 
read in NEVADA Magazine keep you 
informed about everything that’s hap- 
pening in this fast-moving state. 

Many businessmen, too, are finding 
NEVADA Magazine the most practical 
gift to out-of-state customers. It’s a 
gift that says ‘‘Nevada’”’ four times a 
year! 





. please enter my subscription 
for NEVADA Magazine. One year 
for only $2. 


[_] Enter a subscription for me. 


[] Enter gift subscriptions — 
| enclose addresses. 


[] Sign gift card from 


ec ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee eg 
eee ee ee SO 


[_] My check enclosed. 
[_] Bill me later. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


| CITY STATE ZIP | 


Mail to: NEVADA Magazine : 
Carson City, Nevada 89701 ! 
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save MOre--: 
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any Abohtou's 
WONDERFUL WORLD OF 


PER 24 HRS. 
PLUS MILEAGE 


FOR VOLKSWAGENS 
COMPACTS (Auto. Shift).... $4. 


Tas 


3 SHOWS NIGHTLY 
10 P.M. — 12:30 A.M. — 2:45 A.M. 


NO COVER! 


Produced and Directed by 


BARRY ASHTON 
and 
WOLF KOCHMANN 
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GAMBLING HALL AND SALOON nek of EE ee | ees | 
LAS VEGAS DROP OFF OFFICES IN | 
PHOENIX. e SCOTTSDALE | 


IMPALAS-FORDS-MUSTANGS $7. 
CONVERTIBLES 


CADILLACS & WAGONS $12. 


also daily flat rate and weekly 
free mile rates e Daily with 50 
miles min. 


BROOKS 
DOLLAR: A-DAY 


735-3344 


CREDIT CARDS HONORED 
OPEN 24 HOURS 
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OF NEVADA'S 
LIBERAL 
TAX LAWS 


Manufacture or warehouse in 
Southern Nevada within over- 
night delivery to 20 million 
customers in Southern Calif. 


For detailed information write: 


SOUTHERN NEVADA INDUSTRIAL 
FOUNDATION, JOHN CAHLAN, 
MANAGING DIRECTOR. 

400 STEWART STREET, LAS VEGAS 









UNLIMITED 
INVESTMENT 
~ POTENTIAL 


in 
SOUTHERN 


Contact Las Vegas’ most 
active agency... 


LTYC 


REALTORS 
* INDUSTRIAL * COMMERCIAL 
* ACREAGE * FRANCHISES 


420 E. SAHARA »* LAS VEGAS, NEV. 89105 
PHONE 702 / 735-1195 






























A Better View of 


NEVADA 


Las Vegas e Reno « Lake Tahoe 


LAS VEGAS-TONOPAH-RENO STAGE LINE, Inc. 


Member: American Sightseeing Association 
922 STEWART STREET. P.O. BOX 1600, 
LAS VEGAS NEVADA 89101 


Send us lots of information on seeing Nevada the leisurely way .. . by leaving all the details to you. 


Hey Wanderer! 


Like to see the great sights around 
Nevada? But all that driving kind 
of takes the fun out of going, so 
why not do it the leisurely way 
.. with LTR? We go where the 
interest is... and we do it with 
your safety and comfort in mind. 
Hoover Dam... Valley of Fire... 


Grand Canyon... Death Valley. You 
name it... and we go there just about 
anytime it’s convenient for you. Come on 
... relax with LTR. See Nevada the way 
it’s meant to be seen. . . the leisurely 


way ... with the folks who know 
how to make your vacation one 


to build memories on. 


REGULAR INTER-CITY 
PARLOR COACH SERVICE 


SEATTLE 









TO SACRAMENTO 
OAKLAND 
SAN FRANCISCO 


LAKE TAHOE 


TONOPAH 


LAS VEGAS 
HOOVER DAM 


PHOENIX 


























As man packed his wagon to 
move the family out west, among the 
number one items on his list were 
bottles: a vial of medicine, precious 
antidotes against cholera, consump- 
tion, and the ague; a flagon of alco- 
hol, his only anesthetic in case of 
physical injury; balms and oint- 
ments to relieve pain and to take the 
place of the family physician. 

As the pioneers established resi- 
dence in the West, their demand for 
bottles became greater. For surely, 
without glass containers to carry 
acids to the mines, comfort to the 
lonely prospectors and medicines 
to the homesteaders, the settling of 
the West would have been much 
slower and harder. 

Patent medicines were the natural 
solution to the lack of doctors out 
here. Peddlers appeared “‘out of the 
blue” into every remote settlement. 
Every community which had a gro- 
cery store established a pharmacy 
too. Pharmacists often carried a line 
of bottles which contained their 
identifications in the glass. Bottle 
collectors have been excited with 
recent acquisitions of bottles from 
such remote mining towns as Dela- 
mar, Ruby Hill, Seven Troughs and 
Tuscarora. 

Beer, stout or ale were considered 
psychological necessities in the 
rough mining towns of Nevada. 
Great quantities of these beverages 
came in pottery bottles from Eng- 
land. Later, most thriving towns es- 
tablished their own breweries, and 
hundreds of thousands of beer bot- 
tles were put into use by companies 
in Reno, Fallon and Carson City. 

Before 1870, all whiskey was sent 
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By Grace Kendrick 


to western towns in barrels. The 
saloon owner, anxious to ‘‘make a 
killing” cut the distilled beverage 
with water, flavored it with strych- 
nine, and colored it with a plug of 
chewing tobacco. This prompted 
alert distributors to save their repu- 
tations by bottling their whiskey at 
the factory and by adding protective 
seals over the tops. The first Ne- 
vada “bottler” to utilize the new 
practice was Thomas Taylor of Vir- 
ginia City whose bottles are marked 
“THOS. TAYLOR VIRGINIA, N.” 
Some of the prosperous Nevada 
whiskey dealers ordered flasks 
made with their names embossed in 
the glass. These bottles were used 
more as an advertising gimmick 
than as a safeguard against blend- 
ing. “Pumpkin seeds” and coffin- 
shaped flasks, which fit nicely into a 
man’s pocket, carried names such 
as A. Livingston, Carson City; Max 
Oberfelder, Eureka; and Kane’s 
Cafe, Reno. ‘Soda Pop” was an- 
other industry which utilized mil- 
lions of bottles in the prosperous 


Photos by Grace Kendrick 


West. Goldfield, Eureka, Las Vegas, 
Reno, Carson City, Winnemucca, 
Elko, Yerington and Virginia City all 
had companies which dispensed the 
non-alcoholic liquids in “pop” bot- 
tles bearing their names in the glass. 

The West’s unprecedented de- 
mand for bottles stimulated the 
glass industry, giving added impetus 
for its advancement and growth. Be- 
fore 1840, the glass industry was a 
struggling business, which manu- 
factured bottles using the same 
tools and methods which were dis- 
covered before the time of Christ. 
Then, during the period when wagon 
trains first came rolling across the 
Nevada deserts, a Yankee invented 
a gadget called a ‘“‘snap case.” This 
instrument was the first important 
invention to affect the manufacture 
of bottles in over 2,000 years. The 
following half-century which saw the 
West grow in population, saw also 
special tools devised which con- 
trolled the shapes and sizes of lips 
of bottles, compressed-air which re- 
placed the power of man’s lungs, 
and finally, in 1902, a machine which 
completed the whole bottle-making 
process automatically. 

These changes in manufacturing 
make it possible to determine ex- 
actly how old a bottle is. Should the 
history of Nevada’s thousands of 
ghost towns ever be forgotten by liv- 
ing man, archaeologists will be able 
to determine the exact sites of old 
settlements, the time of their occu- 
pation, and to estimate how pros- 
perous they were by studying 
discarded glass bottles. In frag- 
ments of glass is written the history 
of the West. LJ 
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SOCIAL SECURITY NO.CR 
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ONLY AT NEVADA'S MOST PROGRESSIVE BANK 


No embarrassing questions or 
turndowns when cashing checks with our 
Photo Check Guarantee Card. 

Your check is honored instantly because we 
guarantee it. As a cardholder 
you enjoy a Ready ReservAccount that 
adds extra money to your 
balance whenever you need it. Doesn't 
your account belong here? 


NEVADA STATE BANK 


Harley E. Harmon, President / Fourth and Carson Streets, Las Vegas 
Member FDIC 
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For many toursts, the long ride 
across our western desert is exceed- 
ingly dull. For them, it may seem a 
fruitless and barren place. I remind 
myself that no two of us sees exactly 
the same things across the same ho- 
rizon and that my own impressions 
of the desert, when I first saw it 
many years ago, were not favorable. 

I was in the army then and sent 
off to southern Nevada. The first 
weeks went by like months. Finally, 
when winter blew away on a saw- 
toothed wind, the desert put out its 
spring bunting, but there was nota 
thread of it that I could see. 

Then, one day it happened. I had 
been looking across the landscape, 
perhaps thinking of my home where 
briney breezes blow in from the sea, 


when the sunset began to change the 


distant hills from subtle shade to 
subtle shade...from pink to mauve, 
from dark where canyons were to 
bright where naked ridges climbed 
toward the sky. In that moment, I 
succumbed to the enchantment 
which time on the desert inevitably 
brings to a man with a penetrable 
soul. 

That summer, the star-filled 
nights carried the song's of men who 
had forgotten to think of home for 
awhile, the voice of the yapping coy- 
ote, and the sound of a steam train 
pounding up a grade, miles away. 
The night glowed, perhaps in tri- 
umph before this lone sentry, when 
the great moon stepped lightly from 
a crest of hills and bathed what 
seemed to be half the world in silver 
light. 

I know that no country can al- 
ways be inspiring. In the desert, the 
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hot sun can slow down the most 


energetic man, and his own salt can 
mottle his clothes white. When the 
long day is over, he will lay himself 
down on a bed already uncomfort- 


ably warm. Where the earth has 
been disturbed, the dust can blow 


around the house and into it, into 
beds and food and into everything 
and everywhere. The vexed farmer 
will watch the wind goading the 
restless tumbleweed along the road- 
ways, loping disrespectfully across 
his fields, and trembling impatiently 
against his fences. 

And the rain! On a bright day, 
I have seen the gathering of dark 
clouds far up the road. and driven 
headlong into rain so dense that 
there was nothing to do but wait it 
out. Beside the road, boulders and 
uprooted brush were being carried 
down a turbulent wash that was 
dust dry moments before. The un- 
leashed fury of the desert is some- 
thing to remember. 

Yes, there are rattlesnakes, gila 
monsters and scorpions; but there 
are things far more deadly in to- 
day’s cities, I testify that the ugly 
things of the desert, if they must be 
called that, are far surpassed by its 





beauties. If the man who sees no 
glory in the desert would stop long 
enough to see the joshua tree in 
profile against the crimson dawn 
and breath deeply of that pure air 
when it is first warmed by the morn- 
ing sun, he would know a new de- 
light for his blood and his soul. If 
he could notice the mesquite, sage 
and greasewood, sown haphazard 
on the slopes, catch the sun where 
here and there the clouds have 
opened on a winter’s day, perhaps 
his drive across that land would not 
be so long and dull. 

But he hurries on, blind to the 
glorious evening sky, deaf to the 
nightly music, insensitive to the fra- 
grance after the rain has fallen. 

I have had such a man tell me 
that the desert is without story or 
romance, but how untrue that is. 
The past of the desert is of adven- 
ture and action, with history always 
in the making. Ages ago, blue lakes 
laved the mountainsides and great 
animals grazed in the woodlands. 
Earthquakes, volcanoes and floods 
changed its personality again and 
again. More recently, pathfinding 
trappers led the way through the 
wilderness for those who came and 


built homes. They, in turn, removed 
the perils for others who went on 
westward. No story or romance? 
The history of our West is a thou- 
sand times told in the desert. 

The people who have chosen to 
live there are the very best of Amer- 
icans who love their homes and their 
land and cherish the uncluttered 
tranquility of their lives. 

Just watch the man who tills his 
field beneath the vermillion cliffs. 
Watch him patch his furrows with 
a tuft of grass while the silver water 
wiggles down its path, flickering in 
the sun. Listen while he tells you of 
his heritage. Ask him if he’d ever 
leave. 

To the man who travels through 
so hastily, I say wait here awhile. 
See the cactus flowers, red, yellow 
and white, as beautiful as roses. 
Look at the towering cliffs of mag- 
nificent colors, the unbroken view 
of the valley, the quiet homes, the 
fruitful gardens. Feel the presence 
of peace. 

You will arrive home less tired, 
more in love with more of your 
country. You may even become ad- 
dicted to the skies, the hills, the val- 
leys of the desert. Even as I. C] 
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Home’s Bonus Plan does not tie 
up your funds 


It is a term plan. If you stay for 3 years you 
I, 7 earn 4% per year above all regular interest. 


BONUS Yet if you decide not to stay 3 years, you still 


Hi PLAN Cannig fp CURRENT ANNUAL RATE 
0 


S AV I NG S Compounded daily and paid quarterly. 514% 


Bonus Accounts are available in multiples 
sold dearth iether ihe of $1,000 to any amount. Withdrawals can 
be made in multiples of $1,000 with your 
entire balance still qualifying for the bonus. 











200 SO. VIRGINIA ST. — RENO 
Phone 323-8637 
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what's wrong 
‘with this 
(picture? 


Nothing... 


Except that it was taken in 1922 be- 
fore the construction of Hoover Dam. 


| The view is of Black Canyon on the 





Colorado River. Below, photographed 
from the same spot, is a view of the 
dam after its completion in the thir- 
ties. 


Dramatic contrast? Yes. And equally 
dramatic is the story of the dam, one 
'of the greatest construction projects 
ever undertaken by man. Read it in . 
the next issue of NEVADA Magazine. 
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ALSO... 


| The fascinating story of the opal fields 


in northern Nevada where some of the 
world’s most precious gems have been 
found. Read about these treasures — 
and see them in color — in the next 
issue. 








ON THE... 


Great things are happening 
in Southern Nevada! 
Are You Interested in Southern 
Nevada Investment Opportunities? 


INDUSTRIAL 
warehouses — take advantage of 
our Freeport law to serve the 
neighboring western states—indus- 
trial acreage both developed and 
undeveloped. 


COMMERCIAL 


hotels, motels, shopping centers, 
office buildings and apartments. 


ACREAGE 


speculative and subdivision. 


RESIDENTIAL 
we have a full staff to take care 
of your needs. 


NEVADA DOES NOT HAVE 
State income tax—Corporation tax 
—Franchise Tax —Inheritance tax. 


INVEST AND LIVE 
IN LAS VEGAS 


buy or exchange. 
CONTACT: 


SALA & RUTHE 


REALTY, INC. 


440 E. Sahara 
Las Vegas, Nevada 89105 
Tel. (702) 735-5182 
Industrial > Commercial | 
Residential » Investment 
Real Estate 


Frank J. Sala - Charles L. Ruthe 





NATIONAL 


We feature GM cars 


In Las Vegas 


RENT A CAR 
FROM 
NATIONAL 


-CONVENTION 
VACATION. 
-BUSINESS 


National rents shiny new 
Chevrolets and other fine 


cars. Our low rate includes 


air-conditioning, gas, oil, 
and insurance. All major 
credit cards honored. Free 
S&H Green Stamps too! 


FOR SERVICE CALL 


736-6444 


3267 Las Vegas Blvd. S. 
and McCarran Airport 


We put ourselves in the 
customer’s shoes 
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HELICOPTERS OR STOLAIRE* 


“x Short Take Off and Landing. A service de- LAKE TAHOE HELICOPTERS, Inc. 


signed to enable our customers to fly most 


anywhere regardless of season or terrain. For DOUGLAS COUNTY AIRPORT 
business, for pleasure, for commuting. MINDEN, NEVADA (702) 782-3621 


We're as western as 
the cigar-store indian........ 


We found that the best way to serve the West was to 
become a westerner, we are in all the rest, but we like 
Nevada best, and when it comes to a centralized west- 
ern location, Nevada makes good dollars and sense. 


DEL Chemical is an international producer of chemical 
products for municipal and industrial use throughout the 
world. From high visability traffic paints to protective flame 
resistant sprays, the more than 110 chemical products of DEL 
play a vital role in the safety and well being 
of the communities it serves. At DEL Chemical 
we’re proud of the part we play in making 
these communities a more enjoyable place to 


live. Through continued research and devel- 
| = opment, DEL continues to keep pace with 
Te ay the growing needs of these areas. 
aa 


CORPORATION International Manufacturer of Municipal Chemicals 


MENOMONEE FALLS, WISCONSIN 
RENO/SPARKS, NEVADA ¢ HONOLULU, HAWAII 
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VISIT THE NEW CAL NEVA LODGE 
THIS SUMMER! 


It’s brand new! And when this picture 
was taken, the new Cal Neva Lodge 10 
story addition was still under construc- 
tion. But it is in the most beautiful set- 
ting at Lake Tahoe — the North Shore 
— sitting out on a point that gives 
every one of the 200 new rooms a 
breathtaking, panoramic view. 


The Cal Neva Lodge was Lake Tahoe's 
first resort. That old charm is still 
evident but an exciting new flavor has 
been added. Fine entertainment, luxu- 
rious rooms, a casual, relaxed atmos- 
phere — and it’s located in the most 


diversified recreational area in the 
world. The new Cal Neva Lodge is the 
ideal vacation retreat anytime of year. 


See it in living color this summer. 


NORTH LAKE TAHOE 
CRYSTAL BAY / NEVADA 89402 
TELEPHONE (702) 831-1511 














@ 200 LUXURIOUS LAKE VIEW ROOMS 

@ DELIGHTFUL DINING 

@ MASTER CHEFS 

@ 1200 HOSTS & HOSTESSES TO SERVE YOU 

@ ALL THE EXCITEMENT & BEAUTY OF LAKE TAHOE 





RESORT HOTEL 





Well Pamper You Outrageously STATELINE — SOUTH LAKE TAHOE, NEVADA 89449 — PHONE (702) 588-2411 


